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The brightest and 
best girls get 
the message. 
Don’t try 
for the 



After all, a woman does not usually get a Ph. D. in biol- 
ogy/ physics, or some other field to be a more enter- 
taining companion or a more enlightened wife and 

mother. 



really 

CHALLENGING 
work. 




If marriage were not the only or principle means for 
woman to acquire status, sex appeal would not be the 
dominate sales appeal for advertising copy. 



a 

o* 



men are 
unsexed 
by failure, 
women 
seem to be 
unsexed 
by success 



WOMEN REMAIN DEPENDENT ON 
THE AFFE,MATE RESPONSES 
OF THEIR LOVERS, HUSBANDS, 
AND CHILDREN FOR GOOD FEEL- 
INGS ABOUT THE SELF. * 




+ - + - + -+ - + - 



How many professionals 
are women? 



1930 - y 2 
1970 - % 



+ - + - + - + -4 - 4 - 



out of women now in school will be employed in the future. 






Activities 1 r r l — f 

performed 



A generation of over-mothered children has 
convinced many f amity advisors that too much 
maternalism is not only destructive to the mother 
hut annihilating to the children, 



by women 
are evaluated 
less highly 



because 
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they are 
performed 
by women. 

boni mtfrersfmth w^ttf numten umttf. 
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An Interview with Judith Bard wick 



Much that a woman is told about the traditional role is a lie, and 
it is a lie for the crudest reason, all of the highest rewards are held 
out for achievement of the kinds which have been traditionally 
associated with males. 

: ERjfc H3nsz 
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The following Interview was conducted by CAPS Staff with Dr. Judith Bardwlck, who is 
increasingly called upon as an authority on the psychology of women. Her recent book, 
The Psychology of Women, Is evidence of her special expertise. Her publication credits 
also include coamftorship of Feminine Personality and Conflict (see bibliography). 

Dr. Bardwick is currently an Assistant Professor in Psychology at The University of 
Michigan, where she teaches an extiemely popular graduate course on the psychology 
of women. Her academic credits include a B.A. from Purdue, an M.A. from Cornell, and 
a Ph.D from the University of Michigan in 1964. 

$ha has been married for sixteen years and has three children— an experience .hat 
she finds germane to her credentials since it lets other people know that she has 
more than an abstract Idea of Mie concepts involved »n both the traditional and pro- 
fessional roles of women. 




Dr. 8ardwlck, you have stated that society (s not 
particularly supportive of the adult female role. 
Would you describe bHelEy what you mean by that 
and what changes you feel are necessary in order 
for society to be more supportive? 

I t is easier to be diagnostic than to teli what one 
ought to do. I ihink that for middle class 
girls — especially those who are encouraged to 
get a decent education (statistically speaking, that 
is at least one year of college, for that year dis- 
criminates between thos? women who do and do 
not go back to work after marriage, -*a double 
message is held out all through childhood and 
adolescence. On the one hand, girls are rewarded 
for doing well in school. School achievement is 
conceived of as independent achievement as well 
as preparation for working. School occupies an 
enormous part of the child’s life space and re- 
quires skills quite different from those of simply 
being good at home. Girls, like everyone else, are 
rewarded for this kind of achieving. Simuita’ 
neously, a fantasized, glorified concept of the tra- 
ditional role is held out to girls. This concept has 
the quality of a fairy tale. As in Sleeping Beauty, 
a prince shall come and awaken the girl with a 
kiss; they will get married and live happily ever 
after. After the girl has marched down the aisle in 
some sort of fairy tale costume (I think it is not 
irrelevant that the bridal outfit Is really rather 
fairy-like), she iearns that the reality of marriage 
and the traditional role does not much resemble 
the fairy tale existence she was taught to expect. 

Part of the reason the traditional rote is unfair, 
as it is presently construed, is that it ; s no longer 
very demanding and, therefore, not very satisfying 
for achievement oriented people who have a need 
to perceive themselves as somewhat Independent 
and productive. In addition, the traditional role 
has evolved as a primarily maternal role and It Is 




inevitable that children grow up and the mother 
who was only involved with her kids becomes no 
ore. I happen to believe that it is destructive for 
one to have to live one’s life through someone 
else— destructive for ail parties concerned. It ren- 
ders the mother possessive of her children in de- 
structive ways and also means that she must put 
all her eggs in one basket. When the kids leave, 
she looses her primary identity. 

To gat quite concrete, tht feminine ro'e pre- 
sented in the media is unrealistic. The negative 
aspects of the role are minimized except in humor 
and that humor is very telling and bitter. The ma- 
ternal role is presented *js bowers of roses with 
some angelic looking children who, of course, 
never get sick or make messes or, in any way, 
aggravate the parent. The media sort of jump from 
childhood to the maternal paranoia of adoles- 
cence where the mother looks at every kid every 
night to see if one is popping dope of some kind. 
Meanwhile, the mother is also maintaining a home 
that is extraordinarily clean and satisfactory. 

Perfectionist standards for mainta’ning a home 
are inevitably part of the socialization of Ameri- 
can women. I suppose my own experience is tell- 
ing. I live in an enormous house and I simply de- 
cided that I was not solely responsible for the care 
of it; that means that everyone who lives there is 
responsible. It is staggering to realize how with 
once-a-week cleaning we really do not have to 
clean other times. If a woman gets tied to the 
glory of the floor of Iter house, she Is Inevitably on 
a bad trip because people are going to walk on 
that floor. Women are told that housekeeping is 
wonderful, the route of fulfillment; Indeed, it Is 
possible to make a profession out of it, but I cer- 
tainly do not think it is necessity. It must be bad 
because of the frustration involved— there Is no 
total victory over the battle against dirt and 
clutter. 
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If women do not participate in non-traditional 
roles , all members of a family will undergo new 
stresses because tasks have to be done and there 
are no norms for sharing feminine tasks. 



I really don’t think that people of either sex are 
really fulfilled in any maximal way until they es- 
tablish a long-term commitment to someone else. 
I think that kids are probably a necessary part of 
this for the overwhelming majority of people, but 
the irrelevance, futility, repetitiveness, and goal- 
lessness of some of the day to day activities pres- 
ently associated v/ith the roles of wife and mother 
are not recognized. Every day is supposed to be 
Happy Mother's Day. What is perceived as truly 
negative is to be neither a wife nor a mother; to 
not be a wife and not be a mother is a terrible and 
frigid state. 

O 

Much that a woman is told about the traditional 
role is a lie, and it is a lie for the crudest reason: 
all of the highest rewards are held out for achieve- 
ment of the kinds which have been traditionally 
associated with males. The movers of society, the 
innova f ors, and the creators are the ones who are 
really esteemed. All the rest is lip service. Thus, 
what is he'd out to the woman as most critical to 
her identity and esteem Is the traditional role, a 
role which she must master to receive the mini- 
mum rewards and approval of society. Simul- 
taneously mastering the traditional role makes the 
probability of professional achieving rather email. 

The fact is that if one does master the tradi- 
tional role the accomplishment Is not regarded 
very highly. The role is only significant In the neg- 
ative. If the woman doesn’t make it in the tradi- 
tional role she Is an automatic failure. The ambi- 
valence Inherent In the role is just not recognized, 
so everybody lives this kind of polite !Ie with all 
tMs irrational anger which Is not really Irrational 
at all. The lie Is simply not acknowledged. 

I think that one of the functions of a psycholo- 
gist like me is to help people understand the de- 
velopment of women's motivation. Without all the 
passion of the Liberation Movement, I try to ex- 
plain how women get Int* the binds they do. The 
Movement turns some people on, of course, but 
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many people are turned off and don’t listen. The 
function of my book, aside from the fact that it is 
good for classes, is that i* explains the logic of the 
motivational development whereby girls are reared 
bisexualty and then socialized at a critical time to 
adopt the traditional role, the consequences of 
which are essentially not recognized. It would be 
a very healthy thing if the ambivalence in the role 
were acknowledged. It is not altogether funsville 
to raise children at any time. It is Just a huge re- 
sponsibility. My children are very satisfying, very 
endearing, and I think, very special; but they are 
also a drag. Women must acknowledge the fact 
that adopting the traditional role means a cost in 
participation in the r, on-traditional roles: If women 
do not participate in non-traditional roles, all 
members of a family will undergo r.ew stresses 
because tasks have to be done and there are no 
norms for sharing feminine tasks. 

The fact is that we have become a child-cen- 
tered culture in the negative sense. Children have 
become the world about which the mother’s life 
centers; she does for them, while they are rela- 
tively fre' of any responsibility. Children receive 
but they do not contribute. Actually, soon as the 
mother says she will not do x, y, or i\ she will re- 
ceive a great deal of negativism because she Is 
not maximizing her children’s lives. When the 
children’s welfare becomes a maternal preoccu- 
pation, then the things not done can be unimpor- 
tant. But the reaction Is exaggerated and every- 
thing Is assumed to be enormously Important. The 
exaggerated maternal role means that when a 
woman does something for herself, It’s labeled 
"$elfish”~deprlvlng her family of somethlrg. Re- 
alistically it’s probably healthier for all concerned. 
We always talk about big things like role and re- 
sponsibilities, but life always comes down to nitty 
gritty little things. It Is who does the laundry and 
who makes the lunch that goes Into the sandwich 
bag and who runs the vacuum cleaner and how 
many times a week Is one willing to chauffeur a 
kid where. 
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I think it is time that we recognize that 41.3 per- 
cent of American women are working. The more 
eduation a woman has, the more likely it is that 
she will work, especially when her children are In 
school. Working women are a reality, but a non- 
revolutionary one in that each woman functions 
in the situation as though she were unique and 
special. There are no clear norms for working 
women. No one knows any longer who owes what 
to whom. Now the Movement has made the prob- 
lems all frightfully visible and change will occur. 
I hope we will become less pathologically child- 
centered; however, I should like to add that sal- 
vation doesn't necessarily come from working in 
the marketplace. 

Are you suggesting a combination role? 

My life has been a combination, but a combina- 
tion is not the only model. Finding models really 
comes down not so much to what you read but to 
who you know. I had a friend, for example, who 
kept saying she was going to do something, but 
she didn’t. Finally after her kids started high 
school, she stalled painting. She was very ama- 
teurish, very bad, but she persisted in her very 
amateurish lady-like way. I’ve been watching her 
painting for years, and a couple of months ago 
she took first prize in an art show. Over the years 
h?r paintings have lost much of the amateurish 
quality they have changed remarkably. I don’t 
know if her paintings will ever be of saleable 
quality, but payment is irrelevant except in so far 
as it is important to her, What is important is 
that she finds gratification— whatever that takes. 

I don't know that my wurk is any more creative 
than hers. The one difference is that I am un ac- 
knowledged professional. My peers say I am a 
professional and I get paid. I don’t know, how- 
ever, that that is the whole game, (n some ways, 
I don’t r^ed the recognition as I did when I was 
younger 

Hew do you account for your changed attitude? 
My self-esteem as a psychologist is clearer. The 
vulnerability comes before peer acceptance. I 
don't know about you, but I always knew I was 
going to flunk. When I started college, I knew I 
would flunk. I graduated first or second in my 
class. Then I went to Cornell for a Master's de- 
gree, and I knew I would flunk. I came here for my 
Ph.D., and I knew I would fail prelims, In fact, I 
was always a super goed student, but I had an ex- 
cuse for every success. 1 was even nervous after 
the degree. I started to publish: "Here l am 
world— take pot shots" Right around age thirty 
people come to the realization that they just might 
S3 




be competent and stop making excuses for their 
successes. 

It isn’t that I think I am wonderful nor that I 
confuse myself with Freud. 1 don’t really think 
that I am a prime mover. The world of psychology 
would probably have managed if 1 hadn't come 
into it, but I feel a level of competence which Is 
comfortable, and that meians that I don't need 
constant assurance. 

I have chosen a rather traditional achievement 
route, but I know people who have become sort of 
professional volunteer organizers and, in fact, 
effect extraordinary change in their communities. 
Some people look down on such organizations as 
being filled with ladies who sip sherry and drink 
tea at five o’clock, but such organizations can also 
be a route for people who are enormously com- 
mitted and who prefer that route. I think that 
there are all kinds of alternative styles of life- 
many of which we haven’t thought about, Most of 
us have been socialized in the achieving model. 
Women’s liberation seems to regard that as the 
only model. They really jurt seem to want to join 
that game and get a piece of the action. I don’t 
think that the achievement model is the whole 
bah park. 

The revolution among men, which is my current 
interest, demonstrates just that. There is an ex- 
traordinary wide-spread dissatisfaction among 
men who have achieved the original goal which 
they set for themselves. Once having achieved 
their goals, they look around and say, "This Is a 
brg rat race," or whatever it is. They say, "I'm 
making money, so what is money?" or "I have 
achieved fame and that doesn’t turn me on any 
more.” \ don't know how many men suffer from 
this dissatisfaction, but I suspect it is a big per- 
centage, and it has something to do with afflu- 
ence. 

For a long time earning a living and coping was 
sufficient A man knew he was a good man be- 
cause he earned a living and he coped. Society 
has defined achievement as the traditional mas- 
culine work route, but going from one television 
to two television sets is r ot enough to m3ke a man 
feel good about himself. Self-esteem isn’t always 
achieved through the traditional route, and when 
it isn’t achieved, frankly it becomes a real prob- 
lem. 

Women read all the fine things about the tradi- 
tional role and come to regard achieving within 
the traditional role as sufficient. On the short 
term this works out, but it doesn't hold up. As 
women accomplish the traditional goals they are 
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liberated to recognize tile needs which they had 
not yet gratified, and it is possible for these 
women, who did achieve identity and self-esteem 
through non-work routes to pursue new goals. If 
a woman is achievement oriented, she will have 
to achieve through some criterion that is within 
herself, though her route may not be one visibly 
held out by society. She may, like my friend, 
choose to paint or she may choose voluntary ac- 
tivity, which is not really in the mainstream of cul- 
ture or regarded traditionally as an important 
thing to do. 



If you are talking about the ladies who belong 
to NOW, PROBE, SCOPE and so on you are talk- 
ing about very stable, sane, reality-oriented, and 
legally directed groups of people. If you are talk* 
ing about the radicals, you are talking about peo- 
ple who are very angry, who are sometimes out- 
side of psychological reality. Such women have a 
level of hostility against society and I think against 
men and specifically against sex of a degree not 
shared by the majority of women— but a certain 
amount of ambivalence is a characteristic of the 
total population. 



She may decide that she wants to go back to 
school as sort of a dilettante, She says to herself, 
“I am in the rnood to take some anthropology and 
English literature. There is just a whole list of 
things I have gotten curious about in the last five 
years or so, and I would like to hear what some- 
body who knows about them has to say." I know 
peopfe who have done that sort of thing for large 
parts of their lives, but that is a very indulgent 
kind of life style. These people do not return any- 
thing. Learning for its own sake, of course, as- 
sumes that somebody supports those who learn. 

I can't tell people how to live. I suppose that is 
one of the reasons I'm not a clinician. I think 
that alternative life styles evolve when people per- 
ceive them as estimable. It is only because such 
styles are perceived as outside o* the mainstreams 
of activity that they are called second rate and 
that seldom renders them as sources of esteem. 

This is especially true of the traditional route 
for women. I believe very strongly that society 
perceives women's contributions, women's life 
styles, goals, capacities, personality characteris- 
tics, and where they spend their time as second 
rate, if one real'y looks at Women's Liberation, 
one finds that they too regard these as second 
rate. This perceptfoi of the self Is a most cor- 
rosively destructive kind. I feel very strongly 
about that. 



You have Indicated in your classes that many of 
the members of the more radical women's groups 
are naive and unrealistic— that they do not really 
like themselves. 



I am saying much more than that, i am saying 
that Women's Liberation Is important. It vocal- 
izes, it verbalizes, It makes clear what Is around 
but is not necessarily recognized by large num- 
bers of women. What is feminine is second rate. 
The socialization norms say that we must measure 
everything in terms of male criteria and male per- 
sonality qualities: control, aggression, Indepen- 
dence, innovativeness, creativity, productivity, and 
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Many of the more radical women's groups main- 
tain that they wish tc be treated exactly as males 
are treated. 

I think that is too bad. There ire times when I 
work, when I lecture, or when I do research that 
I feel anger if somebody Intrudes sex. My sex is 
irrelevant then. I really understand why some 
women publish with Initials instead of first names. 
I don't want my sex to influence the percep- 
tions of the quality of what I do, or to be an 
apologia, or to be a source of aggression. Outside 
of this department, I sometimes find a lot of 
skepticism and a lot of surprise because I am 
not passive and I am clearly verbal. I could do 
without that and I could do without the assump- 
tion that able women are always super aggressive 
and inevitably castrating. On the other hand, being 
an atypical woman, being a professional Is really 
kind of fun. Upsetting expectations and the Inter- 
action on the personal level I really enjoy. When 
there are large numbers of women working profes- 
sionally, I won’t be so atypical anymore. 

On a more serious note, to be treated equally 
means equal commitment and, In general, women 
ha^ 3 not been equally committed. Either vvomen 
are extraordinarily committed, fantastically able, 
unbelievably hard worl-ers and, therefore, really 
atypical, or women are simply not so committed. 
Women usually have dual commitments and I 
think that this must be recognized. I am really 
a pig — I want to have it all. i want to work and 
I want to be home by three-thirty. What employers 
are likely to get are three-quarter time deolcated 
workers. 

Can such partial commitment werk out for woman? 

I don’t know. The line between being angry and 
not being angry is very small. I realize now that 
there were a lot of times in the past when It would 
have been possible for me to be extraordinarily 
angry, but my perception of the situations rarely 
led to that. When I came here i was severvand- 
a-half months pregnant and I came because my 
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The socialization norm say that we must measure 
everything in terms of male criteria and male 
personality qualities: control , aggression , indepen- 
dence, innovativeness , creativity , productivity... 



husband wanted to go to graduate school. I said 
l wanted to go to school too. The head of the 
graduate committee said, "Hmmm, you seem to 
be a bit pregnant,"— which wasn’t true; I was a 
lot pregnant. Despite his observation! I was taken 
on as a special student. The next semester, when 
I decided I wanted to be a regular student, the 
new head of the graduate committee was hostile. 
He asked me what I would do if I got pregnant 
again, and I told him I would have a baby just 
as I had all the other times. His question made 
me angry, but not as angry as I could have been 
if I had been more involved with the idea of 
getting a degree than I was at that time. I recog- 
nized the legitimacy of his question: "What is this 
lady with little babies doing running around taking 
up the space of a graduate stuc'ent?" I didn’t, 
however, care what he thought, When my children 
wore very young, I spent several years as a lec- 
turer teaching Introductory courses, half-time, ill 
paid, and very happy. The work did not taKe much 
time or preparation, I sort of stuck my nose in 
and I saw people I liked. That was all I wanted 
to do then, I viewed myself as a professional — 
that was a holding action on m/ part. I looked 
around and saw that lecturers, such as I, were 
never going anywhere. I was on a dead eno street. 
D eoo!e were shocked when they found out that 
I wanted to be taken seriously after all, and I 
realised that suddenly my perception was askew 
from theirs. I wasn’t angry. I really think that their 
perceptions were accurate. A professional Is not 
someone who teaches two introductory classes, 
A professional is someone who does research, 
publishes, generates, innovates, and takes on 
enoimously different responsibilities When I was 
ready, the department changed my status. It has, 
in effect, been terribly good to 1 e. 

My commitment has grown as I wanted It to, and 
as I have wanted to change the department has 
been supportive. My experience has not necessar- 
ily been typical — I was lucky, A lot of people 
have experienced very real discrimination. I have 




seen only a little bit of it, but when I see it l 
get very angry. I do not put down those women 
who are angry about such discrimination. 

Dr. Bardwick, you stats In Feminine Personality 
and Conflct that "Studies of thelnenstruai cycle 
rev, til an extraordinary affect change in normal 
girls that correlates with menstrual cycle phase. 
That is, at different cycle phases the personality 
is actually in conflict with itself. 1 am suggesting 
that there are regular and predictable changes in 
the personality of sexually mature women that 
correlate with changes in the menstrual cycle. 
Thest personality changes are extreme, they occur 
in spite of individual personality differences, and 
they are the result of the endocrine or other 
physical changes that occur during the cycle. The 
content of the change will be a function of the 
perse nality and real world of the individual, but 
the direction of the change will be a function of 
the physical state." Do these bodily changes limit 
the potential of women? 

I don't like the one sentence. I should have made 
it dear that a change can be statistically extreme r 
but that does not necessarily mean that such a 
change is extreme for the person. 

To answer your question. I do not think so. Let 
me put it to you another way, just slightly com- 
petitively. There are now studies which correlate 
the testosterone levels in men with aggressive 
behavior. No one knows yet whether testosterone 
is cyclic in production, but the idea of correlating 
affect and psychological change with endocrine 
shite is not new. It can be done with any 
endocrine. Dependence upon physiological state 
is not unique to women; it is simply part of the 
human condition. Someday we will have a clear 
picture of the physical contributions to psych- 
!o,jical state. For ihe present time, I think all * 
can say is that if yoj are a woman and if you are 
premenstrual, you ought to know it. Premenstruaily 
women have increasing levels of anxiety and 



hostility and probably lowered levels of self- 
esteem. A woman should recognize that during 
these few days the source of her anger or depres- 
sion may be more related to episodic changes 
than to a reality conflict. Severe changes can be 
alleviated by some endocrine therapy. The sever- 
ity of one's premenstrual changes Ic probably con- 
nected to one’s particular endocrine system for 
the range of variability seems to be independent 
of one's personality. To jump from the fact that 
there is an affect cycle to incompetence in work 
seems to be exaggerated. 

Yet, the argument 1$ frequently used. Premenstrual 
women are involved In more auto accidents, more 
household accidents, are more likely to attempt 
suicide, and so forth. Could, for example, such 
affect change keep a woman from being a com- 
mercial jet pilot? 

I'm saying that if a woman were a jet pilot, 
research ought to be done to see whether ability 
to cope with extrema responsibility and tension 
might be endangered at the particular time. If that 
were so, then she would be taken off flying status 
for that couple of days. I don’t think a federal 
case needs to be made about the problem. It may 
simply be that women, like others who are under 
pressure or upset, may want to cool it when pos- 
sible, to put off decision-making a couple of days. 
To use the famous example from Berman, "There 
are not that many Bays of Pigs." 

You have indicated in your lectures and books 
that women fall to develop their potential abilities 
because of their vulnerable sense of self-esteem. 
Can you think of any ways in which the education- 
al system could be more responsive to helping 
women with this problem? 

Part of the whole problem starts with the girls 
themselves. The majority of girls tend toward less 
impulsivity, activity, and overt muscular aggres- 
sion. This natural proclivity makes them less likely 
to anger and threaten their parents and other 
responsible people by dint of their activities or by 
dint of their potential destructiveness to them- 
selves— like running away or abusing other kids. 
The lack of threats presented bv girls allows them 
to continue childish forms of dependency. V/hat 
happens is, simply, that girls are less likely to 
push parents away or threaten parents in such a 
way that the parents reciprocate with enough 
threat for the child to develop her own identity, 
her own sense of self-esteem, Do not misinterpret 
what I rean by threat. There must be a stable 
kind of ejection underlying the interaction, bo- 
eausn if a parent threatens n child without 
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assumed affection, he will have a very sick, with- 
drawn kid on his hands. Normally speaking, what 
I think happens is that boys’ behavior is such that 
it threatens the parents and the parents recipro- 
cate the threat. Up until the age of twelve, boys 
are really very busy coping with these threats by 
developing their own sense of self-esteem, their 
own concepts of independence, and their own 
concepts of goodness. 

\ ms whole process is aided by the concept of 
"bad boy" (there Is no such expression as "bad 
girl") which is reinforce d by society. School teach- 
ers simply assume that boys will be bad and so 
they have a tremendous response ready whenever 
a boy is. Because boys are as a group more 
motoricaily active, they are more likely to engage 
in behavior defined by schools as bad; and they 
ate likely to experience threat. Ultimately, In 
school too, the boy judges his behavior and his 
work according to his own criteria. He Is con- 
cerned, for instance, about whether the object 
work c , if it goes— not whether someone thinks it 
is pretty. 

The literature on achieving girls indicates that 
their mothers have been hostile and competitive. 
I suspect that such is not really the case. Because 
the mother is not always supportive, not always 
loving , does not necessarily mean that she is the 
opposite. The mother’s behavior is not necessarily 
negative; it is probably more like the maternal 
behavior usually associated with boys. 1 mean 
that the mother is not always loving, not always 
supporting. She probably doesn't continuously 
enjoy the prolonged dependency of the girl, so 
the mother pushes (he girl to develop her own 
kinds of esteem and identity by not rewarding 
her all the time. The girl must find some way to 
value her accomplishments othei than just 
mother’s approval. The same dynamics would 
operate in school. 

1 look at my cwn children— all equally bright— 
and see critically important differences in their 
behavior and attitudes. Tte girls are terrific In 
things like spelling, math, writing composition, 
memorization, and retention. They aro so well- 
behaved it is not to be beleved. (A little of this 
should come heme, and I would enjoy \*) They 
are uncritical of school in .jeneraf, and of most 
of ihe teachers and courses in particuler. (This 
situation displeases me because I am displeased 
with their education and I think the girls should 
be more critical.) They get straight A's, however, 
and they do not want to rock the boat. They have 
adopted the criteria of the school: they enjoy the 
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reward of getting high grades and the acceptance 
of their peers and of their teachers whm tend to 
be, in general, conformists, middle-class women 
who would not be very rewarding of deviant 
behavior. I look at my son. He spells like an 
idiot, but is also, in general, a good student; 
however, he has in his head this enomous set 
of reservations about specific procedures In the 
schools. He can list ways the teacher could make 
the subjects more interesting to him. He has his 
own independent ideas of what Is valuable. 

I should very much like to see many more 
men in the school systems, although I do not 
know how deviant the men who opt for this pro- 
fession really are. I think the system needs people 
who can be happy with non-conformity and can 
tolerate non-certainty. These people have the 
difficult task of learning to reward creative or in- 
novative deviance in kids. So the teacher must 
sometimes tolerate being rejected as an authority. 
Conformity should not be so positive ? thing — 
bright kids should be rejected for just repeating 
what they read. My kids get A r $ for repeating 
what a text book said, and that is awful. I think 
one should deliberately not reinforce conforming 
behavior and that would be very threatening and 
very good for girlu because it would make them 
find new ways of achieving esteem, 

You feel then that the most helpful thing one can 
do for women Is to help them find more inde- 
pendent sources of self-esteem? 

In my personal judgement, I think it is a bad 
;hing for people to be enormously dependent on 
other people for their sense of esteem and Ident- 
ity. It is important that both partners In a 
lelationship have enough dependency needs to 
really relate, to be open, to need the other person, 



but there must be independence as well. Enorm- 
ously independent people* outrageously independ- 
ent people are people who don't need other 
people and clinically speaking, they tend to be 
quite sick. We are talking relative quantities. In 
marital relationships, for example, there should 
be an evolution of trust and mutual growth which 
comes, in part, from the need for the other person 
and from the acknowledgement of one's own 
vulnerability not just to the other person but to 
life In general. 

In my own experience I have found that special 
relationship very nice, but simultaneously that 
dependency does not generalize to the world at 
large. 1 don't come to work looking to be loved. 
I don't have to relate to my students fike their 
mother, i am a mother. If you like me that is 
really very nice, but that’s not the most Important 
thing at work. If you don't like me, just please 
do not become too hostile for that makes me 
uncomfortable. 

We are rearing women whose dependency is 
such that it engulfs other people and that Is 
obviously not very comfortable for the lady and 
just a little bit sick for everybody else. The lady 
becomes the sum total of who she bounces against 
and who will pop up like a jack-in-the-box and 
say, '1 love you, I love you.” The danger Is that 
such dependency can eat up the family, kids, 
friends, or whomever. Women cannot five through 
other people, but their training for this starts 
very early. The goaf is never achieved and the 
attempt is never ended. Simultaneously the 
woman never knows who she is. When v/omen 
seek a healthy independence, this Inevitably tn- 
v ves crises and threats to esteem and questions 
of identity and role. • 
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How Are Career -Oriented Women Different? 



What part do a woman's background, values, and behavior 
play in her choice of a career? How do these factors influ- 
ence her choice of a career that may be considered atypical 
for women? 



Three recent documents have come to our attention which 
discuss women who make unconvcntiaf career choices. 
All three investigators chose a common base.- they used 
college girls as the population from which the data were 
gathered, and they defined "unconventional career choice" 
in a similar way— the choice of an occupation which is 
now dominated by men. Each study made a comparison 
of college women who chose conventional career goals 
with those who chose unconventional career goats. 

Here is a synthesis of the characteristics of women who 
make unconventional career choices, as reported by three 
authors: 

DIFFERENCES IN BACKGROUND 

1. The wo nan who chooses unconventional career goals 
is more likely to have a working mother than the 
woman who chooses traditional career goals. The 
exposure to a working mother causes the daughter 
to develop more liberal views of the feminine role. 

2. Women making unconventional career choices sre 
more likely to have been influenced by teachers, 
professors, and people in the occupation chosen than 
those women who make traditional choices. Tradi- 
tional women more often name peers or family 
members^ as significant influences. 

3. College women who choose unconventional career 
goals are more likely to have dated less frequently 
in high schor l than the traditional group, and to have 
enjoyed studying, reading, and solo activities more. 
However, by the time these unconventional girls 
reach college they report as many romantic relation- 
ships with the opposite sex, and significantly more 
non-romantic male relationships 

4. Unconventional women have more work experience 
than conventional women. 

5. Career oriented women are more likely to have pro- 
fessional parents, to cxne from a family with high 
socioeconomic status, and to come frem a metropoli- 
tan environment. 

6. Career oriented women are more likely to have ex- 
perience with out-of-phase factors like late physical 
maturity, not belonging to cliques in high school, 
residential mobility, etc. 

7. Women with unconventiwul career goals are more 
likely to be receiving social support for their aspira- 
tions — often in the form of a sympithetic graduate 
assistant. 

DIFFERENCES IN VALUES 

1 Women with unconventional career choices are more 
« concerned with things rather than people. 
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Those who are more traditional express greater need 
to react with people and to be intimate. 

2. In general, values of women who make unconven- 
tional career choices resemble the values of males 
more than those of traditional females. 

3. The unconventional women are more concerned with 
personal autonomy and intrinsic motivation than 
the traditional women. 

4. The unconventional women tend to have values which 
are more secular than those of conventional womt;\ 

DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR 

1. The more masculine the career field chosen and the 
higher the degree sought, the less likely are those 
women who choose unconventional careers to report 
enjoying domestic activities and child care. 

2. The women making unconventional career choices 
are more likely to enjoy sex for itself rather than as 
a prelude to marriage and are, in general, less ro- 
mantic and family forming. 

3. Women with unconventional career choices are more 
likely to generalise from their own generally high 
level of expectations for self to high expedions for 
a future husband, but less likely to displace their 
nwn achievement concerns onto a future husband. 

AlmQuist and Angrist suggest t^at women who make um 
conventional career choices do so more as the result of 
enriching experiences which lead to a broader concep*‘on 
of the female rote than as the result of any basic rejection 
of the traditional role. 
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Portrait of the Artist as a Prematurely Old Man 

It is common kr owledge to every schoolboy and even every Bachelor of Arts, 

That all sin is divided into two parts. 

One kind of s‘n is called a sin of commission, and that is very important, 

And it is what you are doing when you are doing something ycu ortant, 

And the other kind of sin ts just the opposite and is called a sin of 
omission and Is equally bad in the eyes of all right-thinking 
people, from Billy Sunday to Buddha , 

And it consists of not having done something you shuddha . 

I might as well give you my opinion of these two kinds of sin as 
long as, in a way, against each other we are pitting them . 

And that Is, don't bother your head about sins of commission because however sinful, 
they must at least be fun or else you wouldn't be committing them. 

It is the sin of emission, the second kind of sin, 

That fays eggs under your skin. 

The way you get really painfully bitten 

Is by the Insurance you haven t taken out and the checks you haven't added up the stubs 
of and the appointments you haven’t kept and the bills you haven't paid and the letters 
you haven't written. 

Al r o, about sins of ommission there is one particularly painful lack of beauty, 

Namely, it Isn't as though it had been a riotous red-fetter day or 
tdght every time you neglected to do your duty: 

You didn't get a wicked forbidden thrill 

Every time you let a policy lapse or forgot to pay a bill; 

You didn't slap the lads in the tavern on the back end loudly cry Whee, 

Let's all fail to write just one more tetter before we go home, and 
this round of unwritten letters is on me. 

No, you never get any fun 

Out of the things you ha\ent done, 

But they are the things that / do not like to be amid, 

Because the suitable things you didn’t do give ye t a lot mo e trouble than the unsuitable 
things you did. 

The moral is that it is probably heifer not to sin at iil, but if some kind of sin you must 
be pursuing, 

Well, remember to do it by doing rather then by not doing. 

Ogden Nash * 



C ounselors, like almost every other professional 
group, have been accused of contributing 
to society's subjugation of American females. 
This accusation is primarily supported by the 
personal testimonies of many women who describe 
how their high school or college counselors In 
various subtle and not-so-subtle ways actively 
discourage the female's full personal and pro- 
fessional development Such personal accounts 
of bias against females by counselors are r.ot 
limited to the radical journals of the Women's 
liberation Movement; even more popular and con- 
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servative writers such as Caroline Bird are critical 
of school counselors. In Bom Female, she de- 
scribes how counselors presently encourage girls 
to consider only those occupations which are com- 
patible with having a family and which can be 
adjusted to the mobility needs of the male. The 
girl is constantly encouraged to see her vocational 



* Virtu Mm im On. p ;t, Little, Brown & Co., 1HJ 
CopyrifH H34, by The Curti* Publlahing Company. 
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skills as less important than those of the male, 
Caroline Bird suggests that after vocational coun- 
seling "the brightest and best girls get the mes- 
sage; don't try for the really challenging work,” 

In the past year research has been conducted 
which supports some of the accusations against 
counselors. Nancy K. Schlossberg and John J. 
Pietrofesa at Wayne State University observed 
interviews between a coached female client and 
counselor trainees in the counseling practlcum. 
They found that both male and female counselor 
trainees displayed bias against female counselees 
entering a so-called masculine occupation. Using 
a different technique, Nancy Friedersdorf Invest- 
igated the attitudes of secondary school counsel- 
ors in Indiana. She had the counselors roleplay 
the part of either a college-bound high school girl 
or a noncollege-bound high school girl. She too 
found that both male and female counselors have 
relatively distinctive attitudes toward which levels 
and types of occupations are realistic and appro- 
priate for both college-and non-college-bound girls. 
The evidence from the research is not overwhelm- 
ing, but it does tend to support the kinds of 
accusations which have been made. 

Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz 
and Vogel investigated clinicians' views of mental 
health and mentally healthy males and healthy 
females. They found that clinicians hold different 
concepts of mental health for men and women 
and that these concepts tenoed to support the 
sex-roTe stereotypes prevalent in our society. For 
example, they found that "clinicians are more 
likely to suggest that healthy women differ from 
healthy men by being more submissive, less 
independent, less adventurous, more easily In- 
fluenced, less aggressive, less competitive, more 
excitable in minor crises, having their feelings 
more easily hurt, being more emotional, more con- 
ceited about their appearance, less objective, and 
dis'iking math and science.” This description of 
women is hardly flattering. V/hen these same 
clinician’s were asked t) describe a mentally 
healthy adult, sex unspecified, the profile of the 
healthy adult looked like the male profile. Given 
the clinician’s view of women, such a finding Is 
easy to understand. 

Furthermore, the research also Indicates that 
counseling Is less effective with females. A recent 
study reported in AERA’s Educational Rtturchtr 
points out the present ineffectual condition of 
counseling with regard to women and motivation. 
This study, sponsored by the Office of Education, 
^ * out to investigate what factors at home and 




at school contributed to maximum motivation for 
boys and girls. It concluded that, “Effects to in- 
crease motivation, such as special counseling and 
teacher attention, appeared to have little long- 
range effect on girls, where* s these same efforts 
seemed to have an immediate and relatively long 
lasting effect on boys." The traditional methods 
of educators just are not getting the job done for 
girls. 

When Caroline Bird looked at the present status 
of women, she stated that if change were to occur, 
"the change would have to start with retraining 
vocational guidance counselors who now have the 
embarrassing job of preparing girls for the limi- 
tations of the job market." Her ffa ; th in the ability 
and Influence of counselors is remarkable! I r too, 
would like to believe that counselors have the 
ability and influence to make such a difference, 
but if counselors are to do so they clearly must 
become more innovative in regard to programs 
and techniques for counseling women. 

Essentially, I am reiterating an old criticism 
made of counselors: Counselors, as a group, tend 
to be passive when confronted with social issues 
requiring innovation. ! do not understand the 
reasons for this lack of creativity— though I have 
thought about what the reasons might be. I have 
already dismissed a number of explanations— that 
counselors are unaware of significant social Is- 
sues* that counselors are la^y and irresponsible; 
that counselors are too overworked or too dis- 
interested to be creative; or that creativity is not 
part of the job description of the counselor. Yet 
most of the counselors I have met have been 
able and concerned. These are more likely 
explanations: 

O 

Counselors frequently become so overwhelmed 
by the fascinating task of "completely understand- 
ing” the social issue that tney spend all their 
time collecting the data and never get to any 
action phase for dealing with the problem. Inac- 
tivity and passive understanding are overly rein- 
forced In too many counselor training programs. 
Counselors In training are consistently reminded 
of the Importance of listening and analyzing. 
While these are important skills Tor every counselor 
to cultivate, he must at some point have more 
to offer than a willing ear, a comfortable chair, 
and a sagacious renechcn. Yet all too aften coun- 
selors are seduced Into roles that involve only 
listening, observing, and understanding. These 
skills alone can help some clients but aro certain- 
ly insufficient for dealing with major social and 
professional issues. 
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This tendency to inactivity is further reinforced 
by the somewhat delicate nature of some counsel- 
ing relationships and by the counselor’s desire 
not to play god. Because of the intimate relation- 
ships that counselors develop with clients, coun- 
selors are warned not to impose their values on 
clients, not to make decisions for clients, not to 
misuse their influence. While such self-control 
may often be appropriate for dealing with Individ- 
uals, the same control is disastrous when applied 
to social issues. The counselor's modest question, 
“Who am I to teil others what should be done?”, 
results in no program planning, no creativity, and 
no innovation when it is generalized from a reac- 
tion-to-cfients to a life-style, 

Furthermore counselors have traditionally been 
taught to respect each individual as unique. Once 
again, such an attitude is to be commended, but 
I sometimes wonder if we do not concentrate on 
individual differences almost to the exclusion of 
basic individual similarities. I cannot help but 
compare the way man is presented by the Insight- 
ful poet or novelist with the usual case study 
presented by the counselor. Naturally, one does 
not expect the counselor to write as well as the 
professional author, but shouldn't there be an 
equal awareness of the universal qualities of 
human experiences? Writers seem so much more 
comfortable than counselors when describing 
ideas and feelings of universal Import, Writers 
can somehow bafance the particular as well as the 
universal nature of one individual with his mem- 
bership in specific groups who share common 
experiences which are common to a defined class, 
but counselors are accustomed to thinking about 
how each person’s response Is unique rather than 
how it is similar to the responses of others, 

A last reason — and one of high priority for the 
people at ERIC/CAPS — is that all too often 
counselors are not trained in the techniques of 
gathering and utilizing research to facilitate pro- 
gram planning. These skills are perhaps the most 
crucial In responding to social Issues, yet the 
process of learning these skills becomes more 
demanding daily. 

Technology and a rapidly expanding knowledge 
base hwe combined to make knowledge utilization 
a rather sophisticated discipline In its own right. 
The counselor, however, cannot be expected to 
design the innovative programs demanded unless 
he Is familiar with the research relevant to the 
problems. 

O 



I am suggesting that the counselor who wishes 
to be an advocate of women's full development 
must overcome his personal of professional pas- 
sivity and modesty, must be able to think about 
women as a group as well as individually, must 
become familiar with a growing body of literature 
describing the psychology of women anu her 
changing role in society, and must be able to 
utilize this expertise for program planning as well 
as individual counseling. 

I suspect that many of the accusations against 
counselors made in the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment have some basis in reality. Counselors 
probably reflect many of the values prevalent In 
society — and many of those values are not sup- 
portive of women developing an optimal level of 
competence and self-esteem. I cannot believe, 
however, that counselors would deliberately sab- 
otage a woman's seif-concept as some of the 
more radical women's groups have intimated. The 
counselors in the field, no doubt, vary both in how 
aware they are of their sex role biases and In how 
much they are going to let those biases Influence 
their counseling behavior. I would suggest that 
the majority of counselors make an honest at- 
tempt to 'real all people individually and try not 
to let a client’s sex assume any unrealistic Im- 
portance. Most counselors try to regard sex as 
only one of the many important variables to be 
considered, but I suspect counselors are more 
guilty of underestimating rather than overesti- 
mating its importance. 

The research suggests that there are definite 
behavioral differences in males and females when 
viewed as groups (there is, however, more varia- 
tion within groups than between groups), and 
that these differences are genetically and physi- 
ologically determined. This Is not to dispute the 
fact that society expands and embellishes these 
differences to a degree that is probably unhealthy 
for both males and females. Given the same 
stimulus, however, males and females will react 
quite differently. Treating males and females 
exactly alike may not be (he panacea many 
women in the movement have suggested. At this 
particular point In time, Ogden Nash's poem has 
meaning for counselors. Counselors probably err 
more by ommisslon than by commission. It Is not 
so much that counselors try to put women down; 
they fail by not pushing women up. 

Essentially I believe the counselor falls to be 
truly supportive of women when he does not do 
the following: 

(1) Recognize the changing roles of women In 
American society. 
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The roles of women in American society 
are rapidly changing. Already one American family 
out of nine is headed by a woman. 42 percent of 
all women work, and projections into the future 
indicate that nine out of ten girls now in school 
will be employed in the future. Most of those 
women who will work will do so because they 
have to have the income. The girls being counsel- 
ed today may be living and working in a society 
which is quite different from the one in which 
we are living. The youth culture already is not 
accepting of traditional roles, and the needs of 
society suggest that both women and men must 
modify traditional roles considerably to be effect- 
ive in the future. It seems to me that counselors 
err if they counsel females in such a way as to 
encourage conformity to present society when 
future society is likely to be much less supportive 
of traditional roles and much more supportive of 
a number of alternative and combination roles 
for women. Each counselor must decide how sup- 
portive he can be of the changing roles and act 
accordingly. 

(2) Recognize and evaluate his own sex-role 

biases. 

Counselors have always argued that having 
self-knowledge is a large part of being an effective 
counselor. Yet, I suspect that until very recently 
few counselors have really begun to examine their 
biases about masculinity and feminity Certainly 
the counselor's biases about the roles which are 
appropriate for women are going to affect his 
interactions with female clients. If a counselor 
believes that woman's major rofe in society is 
that of wife and mother, he is much more likely 
to counsel women into those vocations which he 
sees as compatible with her major role. While 
some counselors may view almost all occupations 
as compatible with the major role of wife and 
mother, their numbers are probably not large. 
Furthermore, there are still the subtle pressures 
that tell the female client that she must view the 
traditional role as the major one. Most people 
have favored images of what constitutes feminine 
or masculine hehavlor. How does a counselor 
react when females indulge in behavior which the 
counselor defines as unfemirine? Per example, if 
a counselor Is highly accepting of the traditional 
females stereotype, it seems very likely that he 
would be more accepting of female dependency, 
passivity, and conformity than he might be of the 
same behavior in the male. How might the 
counselor re^ct to an assertive, competitive, or 
aggressive female if he finds those qualities un- 
feminine? Would the counselor view independent 
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achievement as equally important for females 
and for males? How does he view the woman 
who says she does not plan to have children or 
who plans to have children but does not intend 
to stay home when the children are small? Why 
is it that so often only the wonan is asked to be 
concerned about how her career plans can be 
made compatible with her plans to have a family? 
The implication that the family is more important 
is subtle but clear — women notice what is being 
made compatible with what. Women notice if the 
counselor refers to successful females as "attract- 
ive and personable" and to successful males as 
"intelligent and ambitious." 

(3) Develop some level of expertise with the 
growing body of recent research on sex dif- 
ferences and on the psychology of women. 

As Dr. 8ardwick points out, few people even 
acknowledge that conflict exists in the traditional 
role of women — what is advertised and what f s 
reality have little in common. Also implicit In the 
modern presentation of the traditional role is a 
dependence which all too frequently verges upon 
the pathological. Any high school counselor who 
really listens to high school girls cannot fail to 
be aware of their frustration. How many high 
school girls claim that they plan never to marry 
while simultaneously making every effort possible 
to attract any male that wanders near? How many 
view their mothers with little compassion and 
express strong desires not to end-up resembling 
their mothers? For many young girls, their life- 
long expectation and their greatest fear is the 
same — some young man will marry them and 
take care of then. Somehow these girls, young 
and unable to verbalize that which is both their 
greatest fear and fondest hope for the future, 
sense the danger of the kind of dependence that 
turns marriage into a death grasp rather than a 
living connection. Few counselors are presently 
able to honestly discuss the ambivalence of the 
traditional role with these young girls. A counselor 
who is concerned about women should bo able 
to help these girls explore and verbalize those 
feelings which are so much a part of the exper- 
ience of all adolescent girls in our culture; the 
counselor must do much more than that if he is 
to be of any real help to women. 1 think the 
counselor must be deliberately confronting with 
girls in ways which are not entirely compatible 
with much of his traditional training. 

I think females need to be actively pushed to 
seek what Bardwick calls "independent measures 
of self-esteem," that females need to be con- 
fronted when they harbor unrealistic visions of the 
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traditional role and theft \)res, and that 

females must be er/.ourr' „ Plore the neb- 

ulous routes to self-esteem si . nvolve varieties 
of multiple commitments. Essentially the counsel- 
or must design some program that tells women 
about women. 

There would be some resistance to such a 
program, particularly from those girls who would 
be most likely to benefit from it. Those girls who 
approach their futures most passively, who have 
no realistic conception of the traditional role, who 
have no vocational plans or skills, and who have 
little belief in their own ability to influence the 
direction of their lives will have the greatest 
vested interest in the American dream. (It may 
also be these same women who will most likely 
end up in the work force because of financial 
necessity.) Such girls hope to marry some up- 
wardly mobile young man who will 'escue them 
from a dreary and unproductive existence and pro- 
vide them with both material goods and a leason 
for "lying. 

These girls are not going to be entirely happy 
to be told by a counselor that to be pretty and 
passive is not going to be sufficient — although at 
some level most girls have known all along that 
more was needed. These girls will not all be 
anxious to endure the risks involved in developing 
alternatives to the traditional roles, particularly 
when there are sc few good rvie-modeis in present 
society. The counselor must seek methods and 
programs which will make it easier for girls to 
develop healthy levels of both dependence and 
independence. 

The counselor, for example, must find ways to 
offer more support for female deviance from 
stereoptypic interests, attitudes, and behavior. The 
research on atypical women indicate that they 
received both support and encouragement from 
significant people in their lives. 

At the same time that the counselor is support 
ing deviance, he must also ee supportive of those 
qualities, interests, and activities of females which 
have not been sufficiently valued In our society— 
often just because of the association with femin- 
ity. Study after study documents the fact that an 
interest or activity frequently is devaluated just 
because it is considered feminine. Women should 
never have to fee J guilty for enjoying feminine 
activities. 

Counselors who want to help women develop 
heaithy levels of self-esteem have a diffcult job 




a conflicting message, the female motivation pat- 
tern is frequently quite different from that of the 
male. Achievement motivation in men has been 
studied for years but similar studies with women 
have produced conflicting results. Recently Matina 
Horner has traced the source of this confusion. 
She explains how in our society men are unsexed 
by failure and women seem to be unsexed by 
success. Unusual success for a female leads to 
fears about one’s femininity and to fear of social 
rejection. Matina Horner has named this variable 
in the female motivation pattern the “fear of suc- 
cess / 1 Her studies of achievement motivation 
clearly indicate that females may require a kind 
of supportive structure very different from that of 
the male. She cites the research that shows that 
women who have high motivation to avoid success 
will not fully explore their intellectual potential 
when they are in a competitive setting — espe- 
cially if males are involved in the competition. 
Optimal performance is only possible for such 
women in achievement situations which are non- 
competitive. Obviously the counselor must con- 
sider this problem if he intends to encourage 
more exploratory behavior on the part of females. 
Counselors must work to decrease the negative 
feelings women experience when they are in com- 
petitive situations and also try to find techniques 
by which women can explore their interests and 
abilities without getting involved in highly com- 
petitive situations. 

If counselors are going to design programs 
which meet the needs of those women who live 
and work in a society likely to be less rewarding 
of the traditional roles than the present one, the 
counselor must have some familiarity with that 
literature which describes the psychology of 
women. This knowledge Is as essential to the 
development of innovation and effective programs 
for women as the counselor's desire to help 
women and the conviction that the world is ready 
to accept women who have the audacity to believe 
that they too have something to offer. • 
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Now that you have read the main arti- 
cles on "The Counselor and the Femi- 
nine Protest," we hope you will want 
to pursue the subject further. The fol* 
lowing bibliography is provided in sup- 
port of the articles, and also to aid 
you to read further on the subject of 
counseling for women. 

(Documents that provide an EO num- 
ber ic these references are available in 
microfiche or photo copy reproduction 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Seivice. To order, read the instruc- 
tions inside the back cover.) 

• • • 

Aatln, Helm 8. PIRIONAL AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL FACTOR* IN CAEIER DECISIONS 
OF YOUNQ WOMEN. PINAL REPORT. With- 

ington, 0. C.i Bureau ol Social Research, 
Inc., 1170. ED 031 711 MF-Of« HC-S3 M ttP. 

Post high school experiences were the best 
determiner.',* of cereer outcomes. Education- 
al ettainment and ir.erita1-f«m n fat status 
be5t predicted whether women would choose 
careers in the professions or be housewives 
and o 7 ice workers. Of the personal vari- 
ables, scholastic aptitude and socioeconomic 
status as well as early choices, were the 
best predictors. However, different clusters 
of characteristics were predictive of differ- 
ent outcomes. 

Birdwick, Judith M. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
WOMEN: A STUDY OF BIO CULTURAL CON- 
FLICT!. Haw York; Harper and Raw, 1971. 

An integration of biological, Psychological, 
and medical data to explain the origin 
and developments of sex differences. View, 
log the development of a person’s identity 
as Inextricably linked v.th, but not wholly 
dependent upon, the sex role, the author 
describes the unfolding of masculine and 
feminine characteristics; their origins In ths 
endocrine and central nervous system; their 
socialization; their relation to ego develop- 
ment, seff-esteem, productivity, and creetl- 
ty ; and their function in traditional roles 
and work roles, 

Bardwiclc, J-, Homer, M. Douven, C*. end 
Gutman, 0, FEMININE PERSONALITY ANO 
CONFLICT OelmanL Celit.i Broekl/Cele Pub- 
lishing Co., 1170. 

Four essays describing the psychological 
development of women: sexuri Identity, ago 
styles, motivation, and conflict. 



ucaticnsl expectation;, (3) academic apti- 
tude, (4) socloocono ntc background, (S) 
educational background of the mother, anti 
(6) Present employment status of the 
Mother. The relationship between stated fife 
styles snd role perceptions was also studied. 
A further purpose was to determine whether 
high school freshmen and aentor girts view 
their future roles as women In a traditional 
or an egalitarian way. 

Elman, Judith; and OthsrS. SEX-ROLES AND 
SELF-CONCEPT!: REAL AND IDEAL, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Radctlff* Institute; Worcester, 
Mesa.: Clark University; Holy Cross Collage, 
1170. E0 043 073 MF-SO.M HC43.2B 10R. 
Miles 1 and females’ conceptions of Ideal 
men and women In relation to thufr per- 
ceptions of sex-role stereotypes and thetr 
self-concepts were investigated. The fell ow- 
ing hypotheses were aupported by tho re- 
sults obtained: (1) Ideal males and femalaa 
are seen as more similar than typical males 
and females; and (2; one’s self-concept is 
closer to his corresponding sex-role slereo- 
type than to the sex-role ideal; one’s Ideal 
self is more similar to the sex-role Ideal 
than to the sex-role stereotype. The findings 
showed that individuals ere content with 
neither the sex-roles or w ith the re’atlve 
position of self with respect to the sex-roles 
as they are perceived at present. 

Entwisla, Doris R., end Greenbargar, Elian. 
A SURVEY OF COGNITIVE STYLES IN MARY- 
LAND NNTH GRADERS: IV, VIEWS OF 
WOMEN’S ROLES. REPORT NO. II. Battl- 
mors: Center for tha Study of Spaciat Or- 
ganization of Schools, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1170. ED ©O 111 MF40.II HC $1.21 
31 P. 

Tha main focus of this paper is upon tha 
acquisition of a few specific attitudes: 
Whether women should work; what kinds 
o' jobs woman should hold; and whether 
women are intellectually curious, views of 
women’s work role held by nl nth-grede boys 
end girls In Maryland are sampled with 
respondents drawn from saveral resident!*! 
tress chosen to typify segments of the U. 
S. population. Boys are consistently more 
conservative then girls. Although (n general 
those of higher IQ hold liberal Vews, 
middle class boys of high IQ are the ieest 
liberei. Bltck children are less opposed 
than whlta children to having women voic- 
ing outside the home, but era just aa 
conservative about having women holding 
men’s jobs ts other groups. The greatest 
differences between girls’ and boys' vews 
wers found for middle class whites. 



Salow, Hslsn Irena. LIFE STYLES ANO 
ROLES OF WOMEN AS PERCEIVED IY HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS. Indiana University, mi, 
Available from University Mlerefflma, SOS 
North Zeab Read, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
U1M (MF- 13-44 Xerography- $11 JS, SS4P. 
Order No. 74-7414). 

This study was designed to Investigate ‘he 
role perceptions and a pec ted life s'/lee of 
high school freshmen end senior glrle to 
determine whether there Is a relationship 
between their eteted life styles and role 
perceptions end <l) yur In school, (2) *d- 



FarmSr, KiUn S,, end Sohn, Martin S n Sr, 
HOME-CAREER CONFLICT REDUCTION AND 
THE LEVEL OF CAREER INTEREST IN 
WOMEN. Journal ef Ceuneelln* Rsyehelsgy, 
1S7S, 17(3), FPMS 331. 

Tha study was an attempt to reduce home- 
career conflict experimentally by providing 
e measure of social sanction for p-ofea* 
sionelly demanding career roles, and to 
measure the effect of this reduction on 
home end career interests. Results Indicate 
that regardless of marital status, vocational 
Interest can he raised. 
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Frankel, Phyllis Schwarts. THE RELATION* 
SHIP OP SELF CONCEPT, SEX ROLE ATYI* 
TUUDCS, ANO THE DEVELOPMENT OP 
ACHIEVEMENT NEED IN WOMEN, North- 
western University, 1170. Avallabla fro ti 
U niversity Microfilm*, 300 North Zaab Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan MIDI (MF43JS XERO- 
GRAPHY-»12,44 ( 27*P. Or Oar No. 74-95) 

The findings suggest that goal oriented 
women, regardless of their age and stags 
in life, are predominantly comfortable with 
themselves and have reached a generally 
good level of personal adjustment. The 
valutng ol self appeers basic to the davel* 
opment of goal oriented behavior. Gonl 
oriented women Indicate greater feelings cf 
self worth than do non goal oriented women. 

Friadarsdorf, Nancy Whaalar, A COMPARA. 
TIVE STUDY OF COUNSELOR ATTITUDE! 
TOWAftO THE FURTHER EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL PUNS OF HI6H SCHOOL 
GIRLS. Purdut Unlvartity, 1170. Available 
from Unlvert ; ty Microfilms, 300 North Zauli 
Road. Ann Arbor, Michigan 4«10« (MF-$3,00 
XEROGRAPHY-M.OO, 171 P. Ordar NO. 70-3IIT) 
The present concern over secondary achool 
guidance and counseling practices with re- 
gard to the emerging roles of women in 
the world of work requires continued serious 
attention. This study was an attempt lo 
determine the attitudes of counselors toward 
the educational and vocational goals of 
high school girls and to determine the 
nature and extent of attitudinal differences 
among counselors. 

Harman, tenor* w. THE CHILDHOOD AN 5 
ADOLESCENT CAREER PUNS OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN. Milwaukee; Wisconsin Univarsity, 
197 0. ED 044 441 MF-$0.*5 HC-$3.2* IIP. 
The findings suggest that women do not 
make many or varied early choices, and 
that their later choices, although mae 
varied may be restricted to typical women’s 
fields. 

H»w;iy, Peggy. THE REUTIONSHIP OF 
WOMEN'S PERCEPTIONS OF MEN'S VIEWS 
OF THE FEMININE IDEAL TO CAREER 
CHOICE. San Diagei San Ditto Stats Cellagn, 
1179. CO 001 111 MF-90.M HC*$JJt SO P. 

A total cf 134 woman students.- math science 
majors, co u n sal or 1*1 n -training, and teechers- 
in-tralnlng, war* Subject! In this study 
concarnad with tha relationship between 
woman'* career choice and their perception 
of men's views of th* feminine Ideal. As 
predicted, women’s perceptions of men’s 
views of tha feminine Ideal were differen- 
tially related to the careers for which they 
were ptennlrg. Wcmen In career areas 
traditionally considered masculine (math 
science) wera most concerned with men’* 
approval. Teachers fnrtralnini tended to be 
more home-centered than job-centered 
Counselors*! n-training seemed to be Iasi 
governed by their husband’* wishes than 
either of tha other coups. Th* math science 
subjects wera more nonconforming In their 
choice of careers while counselors wera 
more non-conforming In regard to thetr 
husband’s choice. 

Hallbrun, Alfred I, Jr, TOWARD RESOLU* 
TION OF THE OtPENDENCY PREMATURE 
TERMINATION PARADOX FOR FEMALES IN 



PSYCHOTHERAPY. Journal of Consulting end 
Clinical Psychology, 1170, 34(3), pp3424«l. 

Paradoxical behavior of dependant familes 
tending to leeve piychotheray prematurely 
has been linked to the Initial tendency of 
male th era p lit* to be nondirective with 
females, 

Lima, Ernest R. AN INVESTIGATION OF 
VARIOUS ANTECEDENTS OF SELF ESTEEM 
AS REUTED TO RACE AND SEX. Ball BUta 
University, 1111. Available from University 
Microfilms, 300 North Zaab Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 44109 (MF-M-00 XEROGRAPHY- 

$11.70, 2S1P, Order No. 70-19,409). 

Students with high self-esteem; (1) have 
mothers who are high in self-esteem, emo- 
tionally stable, adequate In their view of 
themselves as mothers, pleased with father'* 
child rearing practices; (2) have facers who 
are more itable in their employment! 13) 
have parents who appreciate academic 
achievement In their sons; and (4) view 
parents punishment as being effective. 
Students with low aelf-esteemi (l) have 
mothers who are low In self-esteem; (2) 
have parent* who appreciate academic 
achievement in their sons, end have had 
previous merrieges; and 13) do not view 
themselves as popular persons. 

Meccoby, Eleanor (Ed.) THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SEX DIFFERENCES. Stanford, Calif.t 
Stanford University Pre.'S, 1991. 

An euthoritive synthesis of tha literature 
on sex differences. 

McGowan, Berber*, end LFu, Phyllis y, H. 
CREATIVITY ANO MENTAL HEALTH OF 
SELF RENEWING WOMEN, Measurement 
end Evaluation in Guidance, 1174, 3(3), 
pplJI-145. 

Scores of 164 women on the Personality 
Factor Questionnaire revealed they were 
highry intelligent end creative as compared 
with the standard for adult women. Factor 
direcl'on suggested that self renewing 
women es • group might be described es 
•'self sufficient extroverts," in contrast with 
Calleu's description of creative people ai 
"self sufficient -ntrevert*." Saif renewing 
women appear io function within a produc- 
tive rang* cf psychological health. 

Owens, Louise H. TOWARD MORE MEAN- 
INGFUL COUNSELING WITH WOMEN, Wash- 
ington, D. C.t American Pertonnel and 
Guidance Association! San Franciscoi Vat- 
arena Administration, 1170, ED 444 497 MF- 
SO.IS H C$3,29 IP. 

The document is concerned with women'* 
failure to plan some reasonable occupation- 
al program, the lack of which place* 
Increasing pressure on tha couielor and 
th* female counsels*. Th* report discusses 
some research on femlnlnityi (l) how women 
adjust to th* sodel norm; (2) how women 
describe the Ideal womans and (3) how 
woman sea themselves (self Image). Aga 
groups from 29 to $4 am considered and 
differences between them ara noted. Also 
included ere suggestions to be applied by 
the counselor. 

Pietrefese, John J, end Schlessberf, Nancy 
X. COUNIELOR BIAS AND THE FEMALE 
OCCUPATIONAL ROLE. Detrtfe College Of 



Education, Wayna State Lfnrvaralty, 1979. 
CO 009 051 MF-$0JI HC-IJ.2I IIP. 

The Inferior pos tfon of woman In tha world 
of work is discussed es e backdrop for 
this study which sought to *_*at the hypoth- 
esis thit counselors ere biased against 
women entering e "masculine' 1 occupation, 
A coached femeie counsel**, portraying e 
college Junior who is having Olftlculty de- 
ciding between teaching and engineering, 
was privately interviewed by ]6 male and 
13 female counselor trainees at Wayne 
State University, All Interviews were taped 
and then rated for their epperenl bias byi 
(1) a male graduate student In counseling 
and guidance; (2) a male counselor educ* 
cator; end (3) a female college professor. 
Results indicated that counselor bias exists 
against women entering a "masculine" oc- 
cupation . Female counselors ^splayed as 
much bias as males. Irr atlons ara 
discussed. 

Safitios-Rcthschild, ConsttnUns. THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE WIFE'S DEGREE OF 
WORK COMMITMENT UPCN SOME ASPECTS 
OF FAMILY ORGANIZATION ANO DYNAMICS. 
Journal ef Marriage and tha Family, 1170, 
32(4), pplll-910. 

Thi* study examines the relationship pat- 
terns among families with wives who have 
a high work ’*.ommitment (KWC) and those 
who have • low commitment (LWC), The 
former perceive themselves es hevlng more 
freedom in end out of the home, and 
teini the major decision maker. The latter 
feel more restricted, and make decistoni 
jointly with their spouses. 

Stslnmenn, Anna, and Fox, Oavid t, ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARP WOMEN'S FAMILY ROLE 
AMONG SUCK AND WHITE UNDERGRAD- 
UATES. remiiy Coordinator, 1179, 11(4), 

PP3I3-39I. 

The self perceptions end ideal women of 
black and white women were slightly self 
achieving. White women as in previous 
samples said men prefer • home oriented 
women. Black women, however, felt men 
wtnted t women balanced between home 
end career aspirations, and black men 
•greed. White men also delineated a bal- 
anced ideal woman unlike what white women 
believed. 

Watlay, feniven I, CAREER C* MARRIAGE? 
A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF ASL1 YOUNG 
WOMEN. VOLUME I, NUMBER 7. Ivan* tor, 
111.1 National Merit SchtlonhlP Corp., IMS. 
tO 935 9f9 MF-94.4S ZIP. 

The educational and career field aspirations 
of groups differed; and those seeking *n 
immediate career scored higher on echo- 
lastic ability tests than those who either 
planned r.o career or who planned to delay 
entering. 

Wail. Susan J, F. SELF EITEEM AND SELP 
IMPLEMENTATION IN ROLE SALIENCY OF 
WOMEN Pennsylvania state Unlvartity, 
H74. Avallabla from University Microfilms, 
399 North Zaab Read, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
44199 (MF-12.99 Xar*gr*pfiy-$9M, T49P. 

Order Ne. 79-7245) 

Th* data provided significant evidence that 
greater rota saliency coincides with greeter 
esteem ind lesser saliency with lower self 
esteem, it appears, therefore, that role 
saliency ft a factor In attaining p*ycho;ocl*f 
itatis. 
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ON COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 



ACCOUNTABILITY was the theme lor 
the 1971 Annuo! Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges ( AAJC ) 
held in Washington, D.C., February 2& to 
March 5, 1971. 

St ad tut Personnel services and the effec- 
tiveness of our Programs are a continued 
concern of community college administra- 
tors, trustees , and student personnel. Con- 
tinued input by the federal government of 
funding makes it imperative that our effec- 
tiveness be measurable. 

tn 1965, under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation , Dr. Max Raines , at that time 
Deun of Students at Flint JunUr College , 
surveyed the student personnel Programt 
over the country . His survey provided in • 
lormotion that suggested more than 75 Per- 
cent of the programs were nothing more 
than paper programs, without nearly enough 
staff or finances to begin to do the job. 

In recent months , as a follow-up to Dr. 
Raines study, the Esso Education Founda- 
tion has awarded a grant to AAJC to study 
the current tlatut of student personnel 
unices in a selected sample of two-year 
colleges. 

The Project director is Jane E. Matson, 
who is on a sabbatical leavt frott her posi- 
tion of professor of edncatlon and coordi- 
nator of the grain ate training program in 
junior college Undent personnel work at 
California State College Los Angeles. 

The procedures of the study will include 
t quettiounaira sent to the chief student 
Personnel administrator of each two-year 
college seeking information about Pi pro- 
(tan of Undent services. Another part of 
tie study will involve vltits to a selected 
group af community and junior colleges 
fa explore in tome depth the implementa- 
tion of the undent persenaet function. Col- 
leges to be visited will be selected on the 
basts of a number of criteria, including site, 
geo graphical location, age of institution, 
nrban/rurat, system of governance, multi- 
location district, etc. The most important 
criterion wilt be the presence af innovative, 
nnnsnal, and snccettful practices tr (he 
Undent personnel area. A third facet of the 
Undy wilt revitw Pre-service and in-service 
training programs specifically directed to- 
ward fw a- year college student y if sequel 
rorkers that have been developed by four- 
tear colleges and unlversltlties. 

Among the anticipated outcomes of the 
\tndy are: (1) a current assessment of the 
' ole tad ttafnt of ttndeat personnel set r- 
Vrl tn two-year colleges; (l) Identification 
r / irc~ J ‘ '--SHieotional Patterns , staffing 

-reed mplementiag procedures at 
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related to varying dimensions of two-y.ar 
colleges; and (1) guidelines far the Prep- 
aration and development of professional 
and paraprofessional personnel to carry out 
student personnel functions in two-year 
colleges. 

DID YOU KNOW - . . 

Earlier this year I indicated that a special 
interest group in junior/communlty college 
research was being established uithin the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion (A ERA). Since that tine a great deal 
of discussion and Questioning has been done. 
In January, 1971, four regional meetings 
were held ta develop a set of functional 
guidelines. At the AERA convention in 
New York City in February, the entire 
special interest group met as a steering 
committee tor planning. 

The following excerpts are from the 
March 4, 1971 Steering committee meeting. 
Dr. James Trent is chairman. 

Objectives: 

/. Stimulote and offer a platform for 
resrareh on the junior college. 

2. Paper sessions at AERA. 

3. Communication meeting at AERA. 

4. Dissemination of research findings. 

5. Dissemination of methodologies. 

6. Consultative servi'e by committee 
(travel and expenses provided, consult- 
ing service free ) on the following: 

a. Retecrch designs at Institutions 
t>. Review proposals for research 
c Research note on articles in stand • 
erd periodicals 

d. Work session at AERA and other 
meetings 

e. Clearinghouse of needed projects 
and research areas for graduate 
students 

f. Presetti on on junior college research 

7. Maintain a flow of reasons for the 
research being yropoted or conducted 
ta stay in the focus of the faculty end 
edministi atort involved. 

Dr. TreuPs address is: 

Dr. James Trent 

Room 320, Moore Hall 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Lot Angeles, California 90024 

The Office of Education has approved 
the following Institutions, short-term train, 
ing programs, and special projects tub • 
miffed under Part E 9 / the Education Pro- 
fessiant Development Act (EPDA) to mitt 
critical shortages of higher edncatlan per- 
sonnel and ta Improve the qualifications of 
college ond university teachers cod other 
pfrSouB/f. 



•UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD, West 
Hartford 

INSTITUTE FOt COLLEGE COUN- 
SELORS OF MINORITY AND LOW* 
INCOME STUDENTS 
July 12 ^August 20, 1971, 40 participant*, 
2 yr. and 4 yr., in-service and pre-service 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Edward W. Pepyne 
Associate Professor of 
Counselor Education 
University of Hartford 
200 Bloomfield Avenue 
West Hartford, 

Connecticut 06117 
(20.1) 523-4811 Ext. 631 

♦SANTA FE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Gainesville in cooperation with: 
California State College, L 01 Angeles 
Dallas County Junior College District 
Forest Parle Community College 
Brookdale Community College 
Peralta Community College District 
Seattle Central Community College 
College of Alameda 

SIX SHORT-TERM TRAINING PRO- 
GRAMS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORKERS 
October 11, 1971 - May 19, 1972, 108 par- 
ticipants, 2 yr. and Technicel Institutes, 
in-service 

DIRECTOR: Dr, Jane Matson 

Professor of Education 
California State College at 
Los Angeles 

5151 State College Drive 
Los Angeles, 

California 90032 
(213) 224-2015 

* ELIZABETH CITY STATE UNlVERal- 
TY, Elizabeth City 

PREPARING COUNSELORS AND IN- 
STRUCTORS FOR UNDERACHIEV- 
ING COLLEGE STUDENTS 
June 14 to July 23. 1971, 40 participants, 
2 yr, and 4 yr., in-servfac and pre-service 
DIRECTOR: Dr. R. M. Edward* 

Chairmen, Department of 
Education 

Elizabeth City State 
University 
Parkview Street 
Elizabeth City, 

Nort) Carolina 2)909 
(919) 335-0551, Ext. 318 

•CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland in cooperating with: 

Cuyahoga Community College 
PREPARING COUNSELOR INSTRUC- 
TORS FOR UNDERACHIEVING COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS 

July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972, 40 partici- 
pants. 2 yr. and 4 yr., in-service and pre- 
service 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Allred Livingston 

Executive Vice President 
Cuyahoga Community 
College 

2123 East Ninth Street 
Cle\ eland, Ohh 44115 
(216) 241*5966 
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The New Professionalism 



There ij evident today In many discussions of counselors contldor- 
ofion of whot hoi fcicomi known ai a 'now professionalism”. 
Though no; o wolf developed concept, or ono Ihot hoi tho lamo 
mooning in all who use r r , if dooi oppear o ho chorocforlrod 
by Iwo mo/or omphaiti. Tho firof omphcifi l. a roadrvO o.*e, a 
looming dficonlonf and questioning of what hoi boon known 01 
"professionalism." Bosk to tho questioning Js a fooling that 
prafojiiana/jim and professional grouping* ho ro boon self-seeking 
ond working for thofr pr/vole fnferi'ti rofhor thon tho public 
Inloroit. Elevation and perpetuation of tho sfofui of tho In-group 
have boon seen ai moro Important than o concern for io<fofol 
needs. To mr thoro it 0 fooling of bolroyal of fruit by tho public 
which established tho group ai professional on i which grantod 
thorn special privileges In tho odmifto n co of now member* and 
tho on. going determination of ethical and appropriate behavior. 

A toco nd emAl.Oilf Can probob// bo bolt chorocfer/rod ai o number 
of now dimension* fa profoiilanaliim which lamo fool ero necessary 
if profonionoiitm it to canfim i to hove mooning ond importance 
fn our society. Thoro ero probably five dlmomfoni which aro molt 
froquonlijr mentioned! Hi groofor sefevonce ond reiponifyeness/ 
I2J lottonod tor/Morlofitf; |J| an activist ond oufrooch orlontOtlon r 
141 specific performance expectations; Ond 151 rodvcod Omphoilf 
on credentials. 

f. Greater ReTevfl"c.e and Responsiveness — To man/ poopio tho 
lino qua non of meaningful professional behovUr ii an ever proiont 
attention to and concorn for urgent i oc ir ! problems. ft ft boro ond 
now concern for roipanding to what are the probflmi ond toncorni 
which frodudo people from JiWng tho fives the/ hove tho pofenliof 
for. ft !t or pod oily doing something now obout fhoio problomo thof 
ore hero with ui of thfi moment in time. Reference Ii defined Of 
bath awaremri of whot the problems art, oi seen by Ihaie who ore 
oiporionclng them, and mabiliring roiaurcoi to do lomothlng obout 
them. 

2. Leuenod Territoriality — Tho now pic fnnlonoliim hoi pointed a 
lorgo Unger at what ii regarded oi tho "nerrow ond provincial 
behavior of frofeiilonafi” which feodi *o eitobflihlng "ferrfforfee" 
of responsibility with the concomitant feeling of woo to he who 
fronigroiiei the territory of jnothor profeiiiontl. Rrofesifonel be- 
hovior, in thlt sense, ft toon 9i o ne(otlve force wC'klng opoinsf 
tho broodonlng end rodoflnitfan of professional behavior. The. 
hop# of the now professionalism Ii that there will bo o greater 
pormoabifitr fcotwoon ferr If oriel." Afta, fhoi finlogoi Qnd Coifobo- 
rotion betwom people In tho helping prafoiilani will Incroose <0 
that the boufldor’ei between prafmionol specialties will blur ond 
bo replaced with now definitions emphasizing tho mOoni of more 
effective I v utif/tlng the tolonfi of a wide ronge of helping persons 




3. An Aclivitlil ond Outreach Orienfoiiors • — Traditionally countO- 
lori hove been loon ai Individuali who are Primarily office bound. 
They reipond to thof which ii brought to them. They ore seen oi 
available rofhor thon looking out. Tho "now profeirlonofJim" Jr 
emphasizing the Importance ol counselor outreach, of on 0 Jlvfsf 
orientation which ieadi the counrelor M go where tho action Ii ond 
prorido services whe'e the neod It. Basic lo thli approach I* a 
psychology of turf. Tho boric concept hero It that If If difficult 
tif not Impassible) for many poopio to relate to the helper* fn an 
'alien clrmofe" which thoy perceive oi enenlioffy hostile and op- 
preiiive, Rerhops moif Importantly thli opprooch iooi the counse- 
lor oi one who ihawi hr* humo/iene;* by hfi iniffo/irO ond mobility 
in rotpondlng to both on vfronmentol rorditlonr ond concerns fhof 
ore debit fating to human*. 

4. Performance f xpeefations — Along with a greater hum on on on 
It on olmnsf onfrodlcfory emphasis an nccauntobfirty and per* 
formonce. The invisibility of a professional ond hit work ond Ihe 
lock of ocy clear-cut tfandardi of quality hoc r ode it difficult. If 
not Impassible, for o lodefo/ monitoring of professional quality. 
With Increoied porticipcJion of ‘he fedtrol government in progromi 
there hoi been o demand for the mean* lo know when what wo* 
P'omhod wot ocfuolly delivered. Therefore, the new prafsssianof* 
ore aikir.g for performance objectives by which the outcomei of 
both periom and pregrom* moy be viewed ond ivalualed. 

5 Reduced Emphotii on Credenlielizing — if there Is a new em- 
phot it or ptrformonce and rospontO to protonl needi now rather 
thon in the future, the corofhvy thought If rhet one con dfipenve 
with o ff fhe previcui oflcnflo^ dev olvd to Inturing fhof only Ihose 
who hove fhe "proper” credenfioli con help. The fn<ui w ill be on 
performance rathe; thon crodontiofi Thlt opprooch will open up 
the meant of en>ry Into o he r pfnp o'eo ond will ovoid the vlcic-u* 
circle ol hindering ou.’ifonce becou'e c penon woi not trofood Of 
fhof he connof be trolnod becouie he doosn’t hove the appropriate 
prerequisite credenticfi. 

t I » 

Implicit fn the rofionole lor the "new prefeulonoflim" I* the view 
thof profottionoUtm ond profonionol oiioclotloni, or we hove 
known then, hove been more effective In preier.lng 'he whot Is 
thon In proparing poopio for tho whot to Jo. Member* ol popuiolfan 
lubgroupi — the culturally different, women, ond youth — hove pub- 
fid/ cntic'nod profen’onoJ groups fu tholr InaHonlian to and It 
effecfiVenei* In rotpending to tSolr group needs. 

In particular profeiiiono! groupi hove otporloncod difflc :fty in both 
the dltiomir.ation end the utllhot ion of fnnavotlonf and new 
knowledge. To o forgo extent, profeiiiono! grouping i hove rel/ed 
upon iournoft ond convenfijns os their aeons of fotrl/IMIng dll* 
lem/nof/ors end ufilixation. These ore necelioryj but hardly iuf* 
ffeienf mfoni. Worteth# It si, many profottlonof groups hove re* 
iponded to fhe need for new procedures and new ideas with o 
multiplicity of ne« /ournofs. If ii olmojf oi J 1 the rational was tho" 
helping profeuionoli couid "rtod their woy" oui their dilemma. 
The oniwer teems to be thol mor» informotion timifor to fhof which 
Is olroody ovoiloble will reiolv# he concerns of mast counselors. 

fn my {udflmont /hire it o need for profottionoft ond professional 
groupi to oiium# o "new look," Cfeoriy, mony counselors hove 
inodequofe linloge with information tyifemi fhof can deliver the 
kind of imovofions and niw knowledge which o protont-doy c oun- 
lefor must hove, fhe chcnge In our toclol tlimofe end the chong# 
In fhe popul^fiom we deaf with demend thof we operate front o 
continuing renewel ond reconcepfualiiofion of Counseling. If f* 
both vereo’isflc ond undeiirable lo expect fhof counselors con renew 
their professional behovJori on tholr own. A tytfome*lc means h 
needed thof con regularly en*w and update counselor behavior, 
5uch o meoni now exists for those who wish to fmpfemenf ft, fn my 
next column I will derail Ihe development of a sell-renewing coun- 
selor knowledge wfilixofion i yitom—<* how to be with ft without 
rOolly trylrg. 
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PUBLICATIONS 



New Publications 

•/ A NEW CAPS CapsulD 

/ A Journal 

/ A News Sheet for 
School Couns tors 

y An Annual 

y' Proceedings 

S A Monograph 

In the ' Director's Print Out" of our Winter Issue 
of CAPS Copiule, Dr. Wofi intrcduced you to 
our publicohons progrom for the coming ichoof 
year, in rhii section, we II take o look of theie 
publications ond their goofs for our user oudl* 
«nce— YOUI 

The most significant ncv«* function of our publi- 
cations Is the emphasis on the onolytis of infer* 
motion, Not only do we wont to keep you 
informed about new document* and other mo* 
lerlol* in the field of countering ond pertonnel 
wo'k but *ve olio wont to work in your beholf 
to make this information avoilobte to yoj if. 
reodily usable form. 



The se:ond new development in the publications 
orea shot you will notice i* the institution of 
chorges on the publ cotioni. The chorges hove 
become necessary to continue to offer the ronge 
of pubUcotroni that we ore oble to produce* 
They are, howfve.', noted on the minimum 
pcisble coirs *o you, ond we feel rhot ycu will 
•till f nd them worthwhile ot this minimol 
chorge. 

The following article* describe our new dree* 
lions in publications, ToVe ipeciot note of our 
three new Gublicot ont — o [ournol, on onriuol 
in guirfonct ond personnel services, ond o 
selective d s;eminotion new* sheet — ond the 
new took of CAPS Copiule. 



SPECIAL NOTICE 



In order to trim our nailing list of all 
inaccuracJa* and riling mallinf cotta, 
wa arc asking your halp in ranawing your 
raquast for CAPS Capsuta at this tima, 
This is your last istua of CAPS Capsult 
UNLtSS you fill out tha ordarlng form on 
pi|l 24. 



Whila youVa at it, check your cholct «/ 
naw CAPS publications is wall* 

o 
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Offered in the Coming Year 



CAPS Capsule 

The new CAPS Copiufe will ccnrim/e to keep 
you info mid on oil the CAPS ortivftiei. It will 
be vc jt newsletter for linkoge to CAPS ond th « 
£RIC if ‘emt, New publlcotior t will be on- 
flounced o* the/ become ovoilolVe for distribu- 
tion, and more .newsy items wil be included — 
announcement* of new information sources of 
interest to counselors ond personnel workers, 
brief* on current research, high Interest docu- 
ment*, ond lo on. 

In addition, we ore interested in your portfcl- 
potion, grief, new*y orticle* of up to 250 
word* from our oudence will be considered for 
Inclusion, Selection will be mode on the bo*is 
of newsworthiness ar.d spoce ovoifobte, 

CAPS Copiule will be di*tr by*ed free three 
time* each *chc>ol year to our { enerol moiling 
list. 

A Journal 

The journol will toke in the l<>ok thot he* been 
CAPS Copiule n the post. It will, however, 
oiiume o new tole. Our resi^onss to the format 
of our exponded newsle, r (CAPS Copiule ot 
present} ho* been very encouraging. 

In the future, w» wilt «*po n d it even further 
*a include more of the kind* of ortiefe* you 
hove seen — individual ond Qr<*up interview*, 
model program:;, etc- — ond olio more contribu- 
tion* from outside source*, o-td report* on 
model progrom ond trend Orecs by rhe CAPS 
ttoff. The emphot s will bt on oreo* of current 
or protected interest. 

The journol will be ovailobte beginning in 
September, on a subscription bo* * ond will be 
published three or four times ooch yeor, The 
tote it 15.00 pet year. 

An Annual 

Frequently, in Our informot on {, noly*is process. 
Our ipec-ohsts moke no'e of itrtoin orea* in 
which a greot deal of reseorth ho* been done 
thot ho* imrred a'e, p»oc*»col u* e for counselor* 
on<j penonr-el worker* Tt* Arnuol will be on 
e»'en*ive cumulation of repor t ond onolyses 
of these clear 'y identifed orirr, written by Our 
Voff ond c^er oreo spec : o1 *fs Outside ©ur 
Center. ft w li olio include on cverv : ew from 
the '.’enter S* with impl co T t >fls ond oppf co 
t o^l drown from the reports 

Wotch for fu ther onnovflce^em on t*- « pubh- 
co’ion in 'he eorfy foM. 



Communi(|{je 

Communique is cur response to the situation we 
often cncouri’er in georing o«.r coveroge of 
moteriol* to theie that ore of the grcote*t 
interest to the greatest number. It will be a 
selective dissemination new* ihest. 

This experi-nenlol publicotion will be directed 
to one porficulor facet of our audience— ii the 
frit year the oudmnce will be school counselor*, 
If the reiponse ii favorable, a second Com* 
munique will be t’., rioted in ono'her orea within 
our oudience. 

The new* iheet will be on alerting ond informa- 
tive brief thot will identify key development*, 
reseorch outcomes# ond exemplory program! thot 
hove high utility for the specific oudience. 

It wil) be published three time* during the 
school yeor, ond will be ovoitable to school 
counselors ot o subscription rott of 52.00 per 
year. 

IPSI 

IPSl's ne v look is the odditior of o new section 
thot gives trends ond onolysis of the moteriols 
that huve orrived of £RfC/CA s S during the 
previous six-month period, ! PSf will continue 
r© index approximately 1500 tnmies in eoch 
issue. 

The new section is the result cf on extensive 
informot on onolysis progrom hot hos been 
undertaken by the CAPS I’of? during the post 
yeor. Our stoff speciohsu wil be preporing 
review ortiefes in their oreo of specialty, ond 
will supplement the orticle* with documents 
which hove porticulor S : gnifican<t for the prac- 
titioners in thot orea. 

The new section will begin In Volurre 4 , 
Number I of IP$(, which will be availobre In 
the eorly foil. 

IPS) will continue to be ovoifoble ot o chorge 
of 59 00 per yeor for two iisill. 

Personnel Services Reviews 

New poptri, bo’h in seres. such os the one 
on iff d sodvon’oged. ond s ngle issues, will 
be odded »o our poputor, ejneise Personnel 
Services Review papers, 

As in th* past, each paper will consist of o 
lyn hes s of models, generoNscrions, ond impfi* 
co' ons. plus o !"bl ogrophy in on or<a shot 
has been torge'ed by our infarmot.on spe;iol |ts. 

The cost of rh*ie popers will continue o p |T 00 
ea-h. 
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New Series Reports on r| 


iMBCA^QNBi 
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Conference Proceedings 



With the announcement of four new publications, CAPS introduces a new series in our developing 
list of products. The r our publications initiote o series of papers which bring together the results 
of our efforts in the oreo of conference ond workshop presentot ons, 

Eoch of the popers gives a svbstontive review of the proceedings of vorious crtcosioni thol hove 
been panned by the CAPS stoff — frequently in response to invitoticns from professional ossociotioni 
and other groups. Through publication of the ideas genera’ed, TAPS hopes to help spfeod the 
work, thol is developed for ond in particular progroms, making it QvailobJe for odd'fional use 
and reference. 

The papers in the new Proceedings series ore: 

Proceedings: IRIC/CAPS at KPGA. (Keynote oddress ond ERIC/CAPS presentotion of the 
Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association foil confer en;e, in Lexington, Kentucky, on 
October 28 ond 29 r 1970> 

Proceedings: HIC/CAPS al Wester ACfS, (A report on o M-day workshop on '‘Imoges 

of Counseling in the Seventies" conducted ot ACES in Son Diejo. on November 24. 1970) 
These two popers ore cvoilab'e in limited supply from the CAPS (enter ot o cost of $1.00 eoch, 
To order, see the Composite Ordering Form on the last page of fh t issue. 

proceedings: Stroltfllts fe; Guidance for the DTsadvantoged. (A full, lubstontive report of 

the invitotional conference co-sponsored by ERIC/CAPS ond the ERIC Clearinghouse on the 
Urbon Disodvontaged in Ann Arbor, on January 28 ond 29, 970) 

Proceedings: 1970 APOA Research Training WcrVshop. (A r< port on the pre APGA conven- 
tion workshops held in New Otleons on Morch 17-21 . 1 ?r 0, on the theme of * Utilising 
Reseorch in Counseling Programs. "I 

These popers ore in process at the Center ot this time. Wo’ch f >r announcement of publication 
in future issues of CAPS Copiule. 

New IPSI Available 

Volume 3, Number 2 of the Integrated Personnel Services Indue i now cvoiloble from the CAPS 

Center, If you do not hove 0 subscription, you moy order no* ond receive oil of Volume 3 

(covering motefids made ovcrilobfe during all of 1970). 

This issue morks o s’gnifitont goin jn the omount of time it toket Our s*ofl to process the infor- 
mation for your use in IPSI The information in Volume 3, Number 2 covers moteriols mode 
ovoitobie in ihe period of July through December, 1970. 

Copies of Volume 2 (I969| ore still ovoilob’e at fhe regufor ;ubscr>prion price of $9.00 per 
volume (2 issues). To order I PSl , please refer to the composite >rdeiing form on the lost poge 

of CAPS Capsule. Be lure to check your request for Volume 2, 3, |now ovo lable), or 4 

(cvoiloble in the foil). 

New Monograph to Provide Handbook 
On School Codes and Juvenile Laws 

How con you oi o counselor or personnel worker help o student wto It brought before the juvenile 
court tys'tm? Does your school lys'em seem owore of the turret t court decisions jn ihe enforce- 
ment of school dsciplinory policies? Whot rights Is o student ent led to under the Constitution? 

These ore some of the questions tbot will be »tImg!ot*d ond onswered conjiety In o new mo- 
nogroph scon to be published by ERlC/CAPS. The monogroph, The Legol Rights of Secondary 
School Student*," wos commissioned by CAPS ond written by Pcwl Pt'Smo. Allocate Director of 
th# Notional Juvenile low Center ot St. louis University. 

In the monogroph which it subtitled, A Handbook foe School Per onnel, " Mr, Piersma hoi Outlined 
the i gnif-cont court dec lions ond titr.ds in the hondlmg of student* in school Situations ond in 
the juvenile courts over recent years, it wil* nl»o include specific »rrp|, colons for schocl personnel, 
ond, o model h.gh school d ibpl-nt code. 

Wotch for onrovnee-rent of th I publ tO*-on in ih* r.eit issue of CAPS Copiu'e. 
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These CAPS Publications Are Still Available 



The following publication* c r e still ovoilcble in 
l.mited quonfitie* f F©nn CAPS 

PERSONNEL SERVICES REVIEW: Program* on 

Drug Uta end Ab 11 *. November, 19 7 Q, 16P. 
|JI .00] 

PERSONNEL SERVICES REVIEW] Support Renennt! 
in Ouldonr* Prcgrom*. November 1V. T G, 1 4 P ■ 
(SI. 00) 

PERSONNEL SERVICES REVIEW; Now Rrcttlcei 
in Student Orientation. March, 1971, fSI.OOl 
The lighter to Improve Cemmunliolh • Habit* 
(RICH); A Directory, September, 1973, H^P, 

IS?. 00) 

A 25 percent diccunt i* in effect cn multiple orders 
of these publ'cation* To order, we the Cornpc*' t 
Ordering Eo*m on the lo*t page of thi* J*sue. 

In odd non, w< *f,H hove cop er of the fo!iow»ng 
>*suei o< CARS Capsule. Single copies are !'•«; 
mutr.pte topiei ore ovoiloble ot 50 cent* per ccyy. 

CARS Copiuf# : NatlonoT Attiitmml of KucotUnol 
Prognii, Wmle* 1 970, 2 4 P . 

CARS Copiule: Reer Ceunutlng, Sprirg 1970, 

J4P. 

CARS Copiuf*: A Look (me the future, Pall 1970, 

24 P. 

CARS Copiuf*; The Counuler i n |he Current 
Seme, Wmter 1971, J4P, 

Cope* moy be obta.ned k> writing to ERlC/CAPS. 
Please indcote the number of copies desired and 
e^cicte pa* ,ne»,t or reque*t b II ng. 



New EDRS Price List 

A new pricing *chedu1« for ERIC microtome orvd 
photo copy reproduction i| now In effect. P!eo*e 
make note of thi# foe f when ordering any 
ED-numbeted document* from previous CAPS 
Ccpiule* oc other publication*. All prices tilled 
in previous publication* ore Incorrect; however, 
new price* may be computed from the ichedule 
be law. 

A feoturt of the new costs f* the ovoifobifity 
of ony single document of o tingle price, with- 
out regard for the number of microfiche it ©c 
cupiei. The price per tfHe It 65 cent*. The new 
schedule for hord (photo) copy give* odvantoge 
to long document*, with a minimum price on 
ony document of $3.39. The ichedule 'or hord 
copy it o* fotlcwii 

Number ef pogee Ceef 

MOO i- ,s ' • 

101-200 ':-Vj = $431 < ■ 

20i*soo 

’0 loch Odd tionol MOO . 

I"'-- fog# increment ^ $J.20 

fn oddtion, the new oddrei* for ord*rr>g IDRS 
document* i* t 

IRlC Document Reproduction $eM» lEDRS) 
LEASCO Informotvcn Product*, »r»c 
4 827 Rugby Avenue 
Bethesda, Morylorvd 20014 
S?e the complete EDRS Ordering H*tructioo* 
*n * id* the K©,.k cover. 

o 
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New Directions for U.S.O.E. 
Announced by Commissioner 



S dney P. Morlond, Jr. wo* deiignoted ci the new Cammi*»ioner of Educotion in Oecember of 
1970 foil' ving o vocancy of six month* in the top post ot U.S.O.E. Or, Marlond cited four 
c ,ecfive* for the Office of Educotion o* he took office: (I) the restoration 0 f public confidence of 
the American people in education,- 12} the improvement of educotion for d>»odvontoged and minority 
groups. (3) concentration on reieorch ond development of educotion in the future; ond (4) uplifting 
the spirit of not-onol concern"' in the Office of Educotion, 

Dr. Mcr'ond br> 'gs to his new oisignmenl more thon 20 yeors experience o* on edvcotionol 
p'onner, coniultont, ond odminisfrator of public school systems. Before his present oppoinfment, 
Dr. Morlond wos president of the Institute for Educotionol Development (IED|, a nonprofit educa- 
tional teseofch ond development orgonirotion with hrodqvorter* in New York City. He joined the 
stoff of l ED os presdent in 1968 ond look on ccive port in its progromi reloting to the evoluotion 
of inner city educo’ion, the thonging role of school leodership, ond relationship* between the 
busmen community ond the oublic school*. 

Since joining 'J S C E . Dr, Morlond ho* announced plans to restructure rhe organlrotion of the 
Office of Education to moke it more re*pon*ive to the need* of education. 

O.E program* will be odmini*tered by o cluHer of Deputy C©mm>**ioner* for Management, 
E*temo) R*tot»onj, School Sy*tfnr* ( Development, ond Higher Education, o* well o* on Office of 
Speool Concerns, Pe‘er P. Mwirheod ho* been opposed Executive Deputy Commissioner of Educo- 
tion Mr. Muirheod wo* serving o* Associate Commi** loner for Higher Educotion ot the time of 
hi* oppo ntm.ent ond hod served o* Acting Deputy Commi **!oner »r. 1968 end 1969 ond c* Acting 
Commissioner in 1969. 

the Notionol Center for Educor onol Cornmunicohon tNCECl, of which E R C it a port, will operate 
under the Deputy Comm,j*ionei for Development, D'. John R. Ottino. Dr. O'tino i* former Chairmon 
of the BoOfd ond Pre» i dent of Worldwide Information Sys'em* ond Ch'ef e»ecutive officer of Com- 
puter fy*<ems Division ot fCing Resource* Compony, He ho* worked with development of educa- 
tienol troi ■ mg orogrom* 0 nd computer o**i*’ed in*tfuction Technique* omong other thing*. 



Childhood Education Booklet* Available 

A* port of y SOt s Nstionol C*n*er for Educot ono! Communicotion. the EfllC system contributed 
in voriou* woy* to ‘he December, 1 5 70 White House Conference on Children on d Vouth. A series 
of 3 3 booklet* de*ct ( b ng Model Rrogrom* in Childhood Eo’utot on w ere dfve’cped for the Con- 
ference ord orr new avodob'e f»o*n the Government Print, rg Office. 

Progro n» ,n iht »er ?* ronge fmm the preschool ord Vioderg-r'er, I ? s e 1 1 through Ihe e'ementary 
level ond empha* ie reodmq end longuope development, doy con, ond early childhood educotion, 
community .nv overrent, ond individual** ed ins’ruchorol technique*. Eoch booklet provide* detoil* 
obout the purpese of f^e program, fhe children feoched. specie ma-eriols, focif'ties, ond i'aff 
involved, ond c l her fen»u'e* such o* comm ^r-ty servees, porentol involvement, ond CO*t*. 

A compte-e lit c* the booklet* includng o r dc' numbe'i o^d cc*t 0 5 to 25 cent*) i* ovoilobf# 
from EPIC /CAPS 
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CENTER ACTIVITIES 



How Are ERIC Documents Selected? 



One of thv buiic function! that CAPS fulfill* 
oi part of the ER f C information system is the 
acquisition ond selection of document! for In- 
clusion in the Centrol ERIC calfect r on. ERIC 
provide* o vehicle for making ovoilable fugitive 
moteriols. Theie materials ore frequently p e- 
tented in the form of speeches, conference 
report!, research reports, etc., yet hove not been 
widely disseminoted, ond therefore were i it 
ovoiloblt previouily for u*e by person! orher 
thon those who generoted them. 

Eac h day, E3IC/CAPS receive* document* ;o be 
reviewed for possible indu*ion in Central 
ERIC* mor.lVy journal, Research In Iducalien 
HIE). These document! come from individual*, 
project*, etc., throughout the counseling ond 
personnel services field ond other related oreo* 
of ifudy, h short, we ore intere*:ed in any 
unpublished materioli, but primorily ipeechei, 
report!, mc-dels, initruments, ond program 
description!. 

Once the documents ore received, they ore 
screened by a dxument reviewer who is o 
subject morier specio 1 it ond hoi on on-going 
awareness of developments in the different 
field* for which CAPS hoi primory nponiibility. 
Working from eitobfihed guideline!, each docu- 
ment is rev ewed ond roted for possible inclu- 
sion in III. The following is on abbreviated 

version of the criteria used for evoluoring 
docvmen,*. 

One of the importont considerations for selec* 

t on of a document is it* timeliness. Is The 

document current in term* of the work being 
done Jn the specif: area with which it is 
concerned? 

A second consideration is the Thoroughness of 
the rtpun or description. Is the me' hodalog*. 
explicit? Are the procedures described ode 
quotely? Is the study replicable? Are odequote 
f-gures ond tobies included? Are teferences 
included? Is it writteen clearly? 

The selection of documents for the ER C sys’em 
olio is based on the inherent quol'y of the 
document. !n The cose of a piogrom deserp 
ton: Are there sooted gools? Are the reeds 
the program wot deigned to meet presented? 
Is evolvohvt dota provided or ore future pro 
cedurts for evafuotron provided? Or in the 
cose of a reiearcr r»port» Is the rotionol# fof 
the reseorch deorly s'ated? is the nature of 
the rnteorch dtsgn appropriate ond clearly 
*to*ed? Are the result* reported glrtrohioble? 

Selec on gu5del-r.es at CAPS 0 U 0 call for on 
tom>.oT on cf rompc »iv« quol’y of the 



document. How does o specific document com- 
pere with other documents of o similor noture? 

Innovotiveress is o key consideration in the 
selection process. Does the docvmen* p esent 
o new TreoTment, idea, or application? Or an 
older treatment in a new framework? Does 
the document provide on oddition to the knowl- 
edge base? An impetus for further reaseorch 
or action? What about relevancy? Does the 
document concern emerging profes ioncl in- 
terests and trends? Doe* the document present 
‘ frontier*' knowledge regarding inferes'i and 
trends in the field? Is the document concerned 
with knowledge from other disciplines which 
ore applicable to our field? 

Finally, a document is reviewed for its com- 
prehensiveness — both wJhin itself, ond os it 
contributes to the coverage of the entire field 
of counseling knowledge 

One additiorio! foctor is considered before o 
document review is complete: Is the document 
submitted a copy thot is Hequate for repro- 
duction purposes? Most documents onnounced 
in HI! ore intended to be ovoilobfe in microfiche 
or phoro copy form from ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service, so the quality of the copy we 
receive is important. 

If you wish to submit a document, bear in 
mind thot oil of the obove criterio do not share 
equal impolonce in our selection process. We 
encourage you to let ^s be the judge. 

Submit two copies, preferobly cccomponied by 
on obstroc’ of 150 words, to the Assillont 
Diiec'Or for r, formation Processing. ERlCfCAPS, 
61 i Church Street, Ann Arbor, Michigon 46104. 



CAPS Cosponsors Conference 
On Small School Guidance 

Counselors »n rural settings foce unique prob- 
lems in the gaining ond exchange oF informa- 
tion for dealing with iheir special situation* — a 
problem thot can be a challenge to on Infor- 
mation system such ot ERIC, This wo* one of 
several conclusion* recched at a recent working 
conference on ’'Guidance Needs of Rurol young- 
ster*" held at Los C‘uces, New Mexico. The 
conference woi cospor sored by ERIC/CAPS and 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rurol Education at 
Las Cruc:; (£RIC/CRE:>$], 

The conference, held on Jonuary 18 lo 20, 
1971, brought together c group of persons frum 
various I’-'all school settings ond specialist* 
from governmental agMicie*. clong w - tth repre- 
sentatives of the two :RlC clearinghouse ifofTs, 
to discuss the special concerns and trends of 
counseling in imoll schools ond rural oreos. 

Among the problems d scuised were the logisti- 
col ospects of rurol settings, such a*: financial 
problems; the r.sed for administrative Support 
in oreo* thot d<. no* hove continual, direct 
contact with teachers ond counselor*; the ,'tcili* 
tation oT direct communication for in-service 
leorning ond sharing emong fellow counselors; 
and the need for counr-eling support for educa- 
tion at oil levels. 

Oihr r considerations had to do with the op- 
prooch of the counselor, ond the need of the 
students in rjrol and smoll school settings. It 
wo* noted, for instonce, that v . some ways 
rurol educot on shores thl cor,:erns of urbon 
educotion, e g ( in wc.rking with grOu-ps that 
ore "culturally different." 

ERICfCAPS ond ERiO/CRESS ore now in the 
procest of preparing o pub.'/CJfioa on the com 
ference. Watch for an announcement in the 
CAPS newsletter. 
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COMPOSITE ORDER FORM * 

Please enter my order for the following CAPS publications: 

REGULAR CAPS PUBLICATIONS — 

{Nurrber of cop'e*) 



CAPS Capsule @ (Free) — . 

(Check here for General Mailing List) 

(Three Issues per year) 

— CAPS Journo! @ $5.00 per year = 

(Three issues per year) 

„.CAPS Communique-, A Mens Sheet for School Counselors 

(Three issues per year) @ $2.00 per year=, 



The Integrated Personnel Services Index (IPS!) 
(Two issues per year/volume) 

Volume 2 (1969) 

Volume 3 (1970) 

Volume 4 (1971) 



(TO $9.00 per year- — 
@ $9.00 per year= — 
(a) $9.00 per year«= — 



OTHER CAPS PUBUCATIONS — 

Note: A 25% discount is in effecl for multiple copies of these publications: 



Proceedings: ERIC /CAPS at KPGA @ $1.00 

Proceedings: ERIC/CAPS at Western ACES @ $1.00 

. Personnel Services Review: Programs 

on Drug Use and Abuse @ $1.00 

Personnel Services Review: Suppt/ff 

Personnel in Guidance Programs @ $ 1 .00 

Personnel Services Review: Me* 

) ’actices in Student Orientation @ $1.00 

The Register to Improve Communicative Habits (RICH): 

A Directory @ $2.00 

Please enter total here. 

Check one: Payment enclosed Q Bill me 0 



NAME 

POSITION. 

ADDRESS- 

ZIP CODE 



Return to: 

ERIC/CAPS 

61 1 Church Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

48104 



• $ut'*cr r ptJort ritti firth irt fubjtct to thing* Tht prtu.it rat«« art oo (ha eitlmatad co$t. NofrKcJtton of any thing# 

will nadt u toon it pouiblt. 
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NEW 

ERIC Document Reproduuion Service IEDRS) 

Ordering Instruction* 

To order any of the document fitftd in CAPS Cof iule with on ED 
number, the following information mu*f fc* furnished: 

The ED number of the document. 

If. • type of reproduction detired — photo copy (HO or microfiche 
fM^ 

T he number af Co; >er being ordered. 

Ali order* mud be in writing Payment mud ccccmpon/ order* unr'. e 

H ooo 

There ii no hondling chcrfl*. Book Safe or Litrory Rote pottage fi 
JnCfuded in the new price tchedule. The dr.virence between Bock 
Rote or libra*/ Rate end fir*t dots or foreign (outside the continental 
(J. $./ poi/oge rote wilt be bitted at cost. 

Send order to 

(VC Document Reproduction Service 
IfASCO information Product * Co. 

4827 Rugby Are. 
tethesdo, WorjrlcnJ 20074 
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Have you checked our NEW publications line-up ? See page 20 ! 
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